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TO OUR READERS. 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator’? should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
‘‘Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— ——_ 

A PART from the certainty that some beneficent forces are 
Pi at work behind the scenes, there is nothing but present 
failure to record in connexion with the coal strike. Imme- 
diately after we went to press last week, the dispute, though 
seeming on the verge of settlement, took another violent lurch 
in the wrong direction. The Government had screwed up their 
offer of a temporary subsidy to £10,000,000—surely a generous 
sum. Wages were not to be reduced in May more than 3s. per 
shift or more than 3s. 6d. in June. There was to be a National 
Board arranging wages by district scales. The Government 
offer was dependent upon the terms being accepted for a year, 
The Miners’ Executive, after all, reported unfavourably to the 
celegate conference in London, and the conference formally 
rejected the whole plan on the ground that it did not concede the 
fundamental principle of a National Wages Board and a National 
Pool. 








Thus the deadlock was complete. Since then all parties have 
overtly been marking time. Trade, already staggering from the 
blows it had received, is vanishing. Every class will be poorer 
as a result of the strike, and not least of all the miners themselves. 
In the House of Commons on Wednesday the strike was discussed 
on the renewal of the Emergency Regulations. The Labour 
members objected to the regulations as provocative. That was 
only to be expected. It is what the Labour members always say. 
What a vicious animal the community is to defend itself when 
attacked! The absolute necessity for the regulations—for 
Saving the community from starvation—has been proved by 
the refusal of some dockers to handle imported coal. If the 
strike should continue much longer the country will not be able 
to carry on without foreign coal. The organization for pro- 
tecting voluntary workers in the event of transport workers 
and railwaymen withholding their labour is therefore essential. 


As regards the forces which are quietly working for peace, 





there must be something in them, or Mr. J. H. Thomas would not 
have said on Wednesday that the strike would be over in a week, 
Mr. Hodges, moreover, still seems willing to treat, and has 
reproduced a former proposal that the Government instead of 
paying a lump sum as a temporary subsidy should guarantco 
wages until the Board of Trade index figure has fallen to 100 
per cent. That might mean a subsidy over a very long poriod 
indeed. Another proposal is from Sir William Beveridge that 
the Government’s offer should be accepted at once and that a 
permanent settlement should be referred to a specially created 
tribunal, 


The trade unions in the shipbuilding industry, being faced 
with very serious depression owing to lack of orders for new 
ships at the high prices now ruling, accepted the employers’ 
proposal to reduce wages by 15 per cent. in two instalments. 
They then took a ballot of their members on the question. 
The result, declared on Monday, showed that 45,169 members 
accepted the reduction of wages, as an alternative to uncm- 
ployment, while 35,913 members opposed it. Wages will 
therefore be reduced, and the industry will thus be able to 
compete again with foreign shipbuilders, Had the miners’ 
leaders shown as much good sense and moderation as the leaders 
of the shipbuilders’ unions, there would have been no miners’ 
strike. The shipbuilders did not demand a Government 
subsidy to maintain their wages at the present high level, nor 
did they ask for the “ nationalization ” of the shipyards. Being 
wise men, they faced the hard economic facts and agreed, in 
the interests of the industry by which they live, to take lower 
wages until better times come round again. 


The Supreme Council of the Allies met at Downing Strect 
last Saturday to determine what steps should be taken in view 
of Germany’s failure to fulfil her Treaty obligations, in regard 
to disarmament, the punishment of war criminals, and repara- 
tion. M. Briand said on Sunday that he insisted on tho accept- 
ance of the demand for a total sum of £6,€00,000,000 made 
by the Reparation Commission last week, apart from the balance 
of £600,000,000 which Germany had to pay by May Ist. At 
Paris in February the Allies offered to accept £5,000,000,000, 
but Germany refused to offer more than a third of that sum. 
It is stated that the Council on Tuesday agreed to present an 
ultimatum, expiring on May 12th. Germany must agree to 
pay £100,000,000 a year, together with a tax of 25 per cent. 
on German exports, and gradually to issue bonds for the full 
amount redeemable within thirty-seven years. If she refuses 
the Allies, it is said, intend to occupy the Ruhr Valley and per- 
haps also the custom-houses at Hamburg, Liibeck, and Stettin. 
President Harding on Tuesday informed the German Govern- 
ment that their last offer was obviously unacceptable. He 
urged them, at once, to make “clear, definite, and adequato 
proposals” to the Allies for meeting Germany’s “just obli- 
gations.” The President’s rejection of their offer caused the 
German Ministry to resign on Wednesday night. 





The American Senate on Saturday last adopted by 49 votes to 
23 Senator Knox’s resolution declaring that the state of war 
between the United States and Germany had come to an end, 
Senator Lodge predicted that a separate treaty with Germany 
would probably follow the resolution. He declared that the 
Treaty of Versailles could not easily be amended by the excision 
of the Covenant. Mr. Wilson, indeed, did his best to root 
the League of Nations in every part of the Treaty, so 
as to prevent any attempt on the part of the Senate to accept 
the peace and reject the League. Senator Lodge said that, 
when all the necessary amendments had been made, only the 
shell of the Treaty would remain. It must be remembered, 
however, that President Harding, like his predecessor, has 
@sserted America’s rights as a belligerent in regard to the 
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cable station at Yap, and that he has expressed a desire to 
ratify an amended Treaty of Versailles. 





Lord Northeliffe, addressing a party of American busines< 
men on Tuesday, dealt frankly and fully with various questions 
which have caused misunderstanding on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We are particularly glad to notice that in regard to the 
British-Japanese Alliance Lord Northcliffe strongly emphasized 
the view which the Spectator has always taken. ‘‘ There cannot,” 
he said, “ be any possibility of an Anglo-Japanese combination 
against the United States.” Not only would public opinion 
here and in the Dominions revolt against such combination ; 
our Government had made it clear that the Alliance Treaty 
would not affect our special relations with America. We discuss 
this important question more fully elsewhere. 


Sir James Craig, who will be Ulster’s first Premier, made a 
most important speech at Bangor, County Down, on Tuesday. 
Ulster, he said, would make the best of the Home Rule Act 
passed against her desire, but she was not prepared “ under any 
circumstances whatever” to give up her rights under the Act 
or the bonds of union with Great Britain. The Act required 
each Irish Parliament to select members of the Council of Ireland. 
Sir James Craig said that he and his colleagues would go to 
that Council ; he would discuss there all matters for the benefit 
of Ireland as a whole with Mr. De Valera, if the Sinn Fein leader 
proved to be supreme in the South and cared to attend the 
Council. “Instead of Ireland being divided under this Act, 
two families were asked to go into partnership.”” Whether the 
Sinn Feiners sulked and stayed away or came into the Ulster 
Parliament as an Opposition, the Ulster Unionists only sought 
to see that “fair play should be extended to all within their 
boundaries.”” The Ulster Protestants would not take advantage 
of their new powers to do anything that they would not have 
done under the British Constitution. 


If proof is wanted, here is full proof of what we have so 
often said about the spirit of Ulster. The loyal part of Ulster 
has never directly or indirectly claimed the right to prevent 
the South and West of Ireland receiving the grant of Home Rule 
in a greater or lesser degree. All she has claimed is the right 
of the people of the Six County area—the area in which the 
local majority is Unionist and Protestant, anti-German and 
pro- British, loyal and anti-Revolutionary—to govern themselves 
if self-government is given to the rest of Ireland. “ You may 
have a@ right to turn us out of the United Kingdom. You have 
no right, when you have turned us out, to use force to place us, 
against our will, under the despotism of those who differ from 
us in race, in religion, in feeling towards England and Scotland, 
and in all our social and political ideals. We would much 
rather be, as we have been, governed by the Parliament at 
Westminster. If, however, you tell us that the needs of the 
Empire demand separation from you, we acquiesce, though 
with the deepest regret, and receive at your hands the sad gift 
of self-determination. We make no claim on you, and none 
on the rest of Ireland. We do ask you, however, that while 
we take a course so loyal, and so reasonable, you should not 
listen to the calumnies of the men who have made the name of 
Irishmen a disgrace throughout the English-speaking world, 
and who dare, though their hands are dripping with blood and 
their lips with lies, to represent us as oppressors and traitors 
to Ireland. The traitors to Ireland are the men of murder, 
perjury, and sedition.” 


General Macready in a remarkable interview with the corre. 
spondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger—reproduced in 
Tuesday’s Morning Post—described clearly the foul methods 
of the Sinn Fein rebels. ‘‘ What they do is this: surrounded 
by a group of men, women, and children, they fire at Crown 
forces or throw bombs. If they use revolvers, they pass them 
to the women who work with them. When we search the men, 
we find they are unarmed, and it is very difficult, very difficult 
indeed, to search women, and although we know that they are 
as active as the men, we have done nothing to them.” General 
Macready went on to express his astonishment at the calmness 
of the troops and police who are menaced daily in the streets of 
Dublin by these treacherous enemies. General Macready said 
that, despite their base tactics, Sinn Feiners, when taken, always 
had a fair trial, whereas they themselves gave short shrift to their 
victims. He told the correspondent that “there is no such 
thing as a Black-and-Tan to-day.” The British recruits 








reinforcing the Royal Irish Constabulary had been amalgamated 
with that body. General Macready stated also that there was 
no starvation in Ireland, although people in districts where the 
rebels had damaged the roads and railways.necessarily ran short 
of their usual supplies. 


We are very glad to read General Macready’s plain and graphic 
account of the real situation in Ireland. We may call attention 
also to the vivid narrative in this month’s Blackwood by the 
wife of one of the officers who were attacked by assassins in 
Dublin on November 21st last. We cannot help wondering 
why the Government do not make such facts widely known, 
The Sinn Fein propaganda, lavishly subsidized from abroad 
is very active in spreading falsehoods, whereas the Irish Office 
issues very little news. It ought not to be left to an enterprising 
American journalist to extract a statement of the case from 
General Macready. ~~ 


Cardinal Logue, speaking in a Tyrone church last week, said 
that “ he knew for a fact that if the people in Ireland abandoned 
crime they could obtain everything that was necessary for 
the country.” “An Irish Republic,” he added, ‘they would 
never obtain so long as England had a man to fight. If they 
got a full measure of self-government with control of the taxa- 
tion, that would give them all they asked for.” Cardinal Logue, 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, spoke wisely 
and, we are sure, sincerely. But his Church has, we fear, 
allowed the Sinn Fein murder-gangs to acquire too firm a hold, 
Mr. De Valera on Tuesday issued a manifesto to Irish electors, 
informing them that a vote for Sinn Fein will be a vote for 
“nothing less than the legitimacy of a Republic for Ireland 
against England.” Mr. De Valera thus repudiated Cardinal 
Logue’s well-meant advice. 


A gang of Sinn Feiners attacked a prison-van in High street, 
Glasgow, about midday on Wednesday, in order to rescue a 
Sinn Fein prisoner who had escaped from two Irish gaols. 
Inspector Johnston was shot dead, and an inspector was wounded, 
but the attempt at rescue failed. This desperate outrage recalls 
the Fenian attack on a prison-van in a Manchester suburb in 
September, 1867, when a policeman was murdered and the 
prisoners escaped. It is surely time that the Sinn Fein murder. 
gangs in this country were dealt with seriously. In Ireland 
there have been several sharp encounters. In Mayo on Tuesday 
four policemen were murdered in an ambush, and in Kerry on 
Wednesday eight policemen out of a party of nine were shot 
dead by concealed assassins. Elsewhere the forces of the Crown 
have done well. On Sunday fifty rebels were taken in Dublin. 
Near Mitchelstown on Sunday an ambush failed and five 
rebels were captured. One of them, who had fired point-blank 
at two soldiers and missed them, was tried by court-martial, 
convicted, and shot. 


The Chief Secretary, in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
April 28th, explained the Estimates for his office. He warmly 
defended the Auxiliary police. ‘They would, he said, be main- 
tained as the Sinn Feiners were extending their campaign of 
violence. He emphasized the fact that the rebels were now 
murdering Protestants, as well as ex-Service men and policemen 
and soldiers. He ridiculed the suggestion that Ireland was 
“a mass of devastated ruin.” The elections would be held 
on May 24th, both in the North and in the South, though the 
Sinn Feiners intended to interfere with the elections in Ulster. 
Mr. Asquith complained of “ the new policy of meeting crime 
by crime.” He absolved from blame all the troops, most of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and “a very large number” of 
the Auxiliaries. Nevertheless, he suggested as “ the only remedy” 
the disbandment of the Auxiliaries, who are, of course, specially 
feared by the murder-gang. Sir Edward Carson protested 
against the proposal of Colonel Guinness that the Southern 
elections should be postponed, for that would be a triumph 
for the assassins. Lord Robert Cecil admitted that order 
must be restored in Ireland, but lamented the Government’s 
“* miserable” policy. 

The Prime Minister, observing that the Labour Party was 
committed to the recognition of an independent Republic in 
the South of Ireland, said that it was idle to talk of other 
alternatives to British rule. He reminded the House that the 
raising of the Auxiliary police had not caused the disorders, 
Before they were raised a hundred policemen had been murdered. 
In the new force some undesirable men had enlisted, but they 
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had been weeded out, Allowance must be made for the police 
who were doing their duty under most trying conditions. Much 
had been done to re-establish law and order. The railways 
were open, the police went everywhere, Sinn Fein “ courts” 
were no longer held, murder was being punished. The United 
States had fought Secession for five years. We should have to 
fight Secession in exactly the same way. The new Home Rule 
Act would be put in force. If the Southern Irish refused to 
work it, the responsibility would be theirs. If any Sinn Fein 
members, except three or four who were suspected of murder, 
cared to discuss Irish problems with him, he would be glad to 
receive them. But the Government would not allow men 
who were or had been servants of the Crown to be murdered 
with impunity. 

On the Report stage of the Budget resolutions on Monday 
Major Barnes moved the abolition of the duty on tea, on the 
ground that the Budget, by dropping the Excess Profits Duty, 
did not maintain the balance between direct and indirect taxa- 
tion. Mr. Hilton Young disposed of this argument readily 
enough. The Excess Profits Duty was not a permanent tax. 
Apart from that duty, direct taxes yielded 59.6 per cent. of the 
revenue last year and would yield 62.3 per cent. this year, or 
5 per cent. more than before the war. It must be remembered 
that while the vast majority of citizens do not pay direct taxes, 
they draw many millions from the State for free schooling, 
free medical attendance, unemployment pay, and many other 
boons which are withheld from the minority who pay Income Tax. 
To pile still greater burdens on this hard-pressed minority would 
be intolerably unjust and financially inexpedient. Mr. Locker 
Lampson proposed a reduction of the Income Taxfor the second 
half of the year from 6s. to 5s. 6d. in the pound. The Govern- 
ment of course opposed the reduction and had their way. But 
it must be apparent even to the Treasury that the direct tax- 
payer has reached the limit of his endurance, and that expendi- 
ture must be cut down severely so as to afford him some relief. 


Sir Eric Geddes gave the House an agreeable surprise on 
Tuesday by announcing that he had made terms with the 
railway companies. According to Lord Colwyn’s Committee, 
the Government might be liable to pay £156,000,000 under the 
railway agreements. The Minister, however, had settled the 
claims of the British companies for £60,000,000 less £9,000,000 
Income Tax—or £51,000,000 net. He added that “ excess 
expenditure ” amounting to £8,000,000 might have to be referred 
to the courts, and that a sum of £2,000,000 for the maintenance 
of railway plant sent to France was also in dispute. Sir Eric 
Geddes said that the settlement must be part of the coming 
Railways Bill, which will include the grouping of the companies 
and the representation of railway officials and employees on 
the boards. He had heard from the companies that they had 
come té “a very considerable measure of agreement” with 
the railwaymen’s unions. 


The result of the Hastings by-election was declared on 
Wednesday night. It was as follows :— 


Lord Eustace Percy (C.U.) a ee - 11,685 
Mr. R. Davies (Lab.) .. Ss Se -» 5,437 
Mr. Blackman (Ind. Lib.) — ee + 4,240 


At the last election Mr. Lyon, the Coalition Unionist, had a 
majority of 7,654. Labour is evidently making no impression 
on Hastings. 


The Morning Post published last week the text of a circular 
issued to its members by the Civil Service Confederation, in 
which Civil servants were urged to “ take no voluntary action 
likely to assist in the campaign against wages,” to “ carry 
out only such duties as fall reasonably within their conditions 
of service,” and to “refrain from joining any volunteer force 
orspecial emergency organization.” They were told that they had 
“@ common interest with all workers in maintaining a decent 
standard of life,’ and that as the miners’ wages had been 
“guaranteed” until August 3lst—a manifest misstatement, 
we may remark—by an Act which had been repealed, “ it 
cannot be assumed that Civil Service salaries are safe.’”’ In 
reply to a question in the House on Monday, Mr. Hilton Young 
said that one of the two signatories of this circular was a Civil 
servant, but that no disciplinary action would be taken. The 
Prime Minister, he said, regretted the publication of the circular, 
which was “very injudicious,” inasmuch as Civil servants 
were the servants of the nation and ought not to engage as 
body in political controversy. To the ordinary citizen such 





a circular must appear to be worse than “ injudicious.” If 
the enormous departmental staffs whose salaries are an ever. 
increasing burden on the taxpayer are infected to any serious 
extent by such unpatriotic sentiments as the circular displays, 
the outlook is grave indeed. 


The Royal Academy must feel flattered at the indignant 
protests made on behalf of well-known “ outsiders’? whose 
works have been rejected this year. Mr. Frank Salisbury, for 
example, wrote to the Times of Tuesday to lament the 
“ tragic ” fate of “ artists of reputation and distinction who have 
continuously exhibited for ten, twenty, or forty years,” and who 
have now been “ ruthlessly thrown aside’ by a hanging com- 
mittee “ mostly of the new school.” The assumption is, clearly, 
that the Academy exhibition is the only one in which these 
distinguished artists care to show their works, or to which the 
public will go to look at them. Surely that is no longer the case, 
although it is true that London is ill provided with large exhibi- 
tion galleries comparable to Burlington House. Most visitors 
to the Academy will, we think, agree that the present exhibition 
is more attractive than usual because the pictures are fewer in 
number and are hung mostly in two rows instead of four. If 
some of the older “ outsiders” have suffered, the younger men 
and women painters have benefited, and it is to them that we 
look for the new ideas and new methods which are essential to 
the vitality of the arts. 


On Thursday that most distinguished newspaper, the Man- 
chester Guardian, completed one hundred years of existence, and 
by a happy coincidence Mr. C. P. Scott has served for fifty years 
as editor of the paper. We offer to the Manchester Guardian 
and its eminent editor our most hearty congratulations. We 
need not pretend that we always, or even often, agree with the 
Manchester Guardian. It seems to us to be possessed of a habit 
of thought which frequently defeats its aims. Its intensely 
critical method takes the form of stimulating political friends 
by finding excuses for foreign enemies. In vital matters this may 
be very unhelpful. It accounts for the fact that the Manchester 
Guardian used to make many excuses for Germany, which 
was a brutal and autocratic power, but few excuses for France, 
which was, after all, the most liberalising nation on the continent 
of Europe. In the case of Ireland, again, though of course it 
condemns assassination, it is, on the whole, less angry with the 
authors than with the imitators of crime. 


No doubt all this is a matter of temperament, and if we refer 
to it it is only because we want to show that we are fully conscious 
of it and have made allowance for our differences with tho 
Manchester Guardian when we say that, in our opinion, it has set 
a magnificent example of honesty. It is straight from beginning 
to end. It has never served a cause which it thought mean, 
and it has never failed to serve a cause which it thought honour- 
able. It is absolutely devoid of self-seeking. It never 
suppresses facts—it may misinterpret them, but that is another 
matter—and it unfailingly gives a hearing to the other side. 
It has never consented to vulgarity, and it has proved that 
what counts is sincerity, conviction, and a real personality 
behind the interpretation of news. 


Mr. C. P. Scott has explained that the motive of his 
paper has always been that it was “ not primarily run for profit.” 
Of course the Manchester Guardian has been a great business 
success, but the success is accidental. It is a fine illustration 
of the fact that honesty pays—though Mr. Scott, being an 
honest man, is not honest for that reason. He would cheerfully 
ruin himself and die in a ditch rather than be false to his causes. 
Moreover, the Manchester Guardian has been the best school of 
journalism in England. It has trained with extraordinary care 
and devotion a large number of young men of its own choosing, 
and has made them good writers—some of the best in England, 
It has been a staunch friend, a sound guide, and a learned 
adviser of all the arts. Under its encouragement music, the 
drama, and letters have flourished greatly in Manchester. Its 
daily illustrations are masterpieces in the art of reproduction. 
No other daily paper can touch them. The Manchester Guardian 
has become a great power throughout the world. Long may it 
continue to be so ! 








Bank Rate, 64 per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 28, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 87}; 
ursday week, 88}; a year ago, 84. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN: OFFICIAL 
DISCONTENTS. 


E dealt last week with the Mrs. Gummidges on both 
sides of the Atlantic—the people who cannot be 
happy without the chewing-gum of melancholy and without 
deploring the unfortunate, though ineradicable, animosity 
between the two halves of the English-speaking race. 
We deal to-day with what appears to be a more serious 
matter but is in truth quite as impalpable if not 
quite so ridiculous—the alleged governmental friction in 
regard to world policy between this country and the 
United States. Here the problems at issue are not matters 
of temperament. They are official rather than popular 
discontents. The first and most important of these is the 
problem of Japan. This “ Bogy” rests upon the view 
that our defensive alliance with Japan was intended, 
or at any rate could be used, and therefore, of course, in 
the eyes of the Alarmists is sure to be used “ sooner or 
later ”’ in a manner highly detrimental to America. America, 
so goes the legend, is bound “ sooner or later” to come 
into conflict with Japan. Japan wants, and intends to 
have, something, or rather several things, which the 
Americans don’t mean her to have. Japan wants her 
citizens to have as clear a right to come to and live in 
(California and the other Pacific States as the nationals of 
Kuropean countries have. Further, she wants to force the 
people of the Pacific Coast to treat her emigrants and the 
children of her emigrants in the matter of education and 
social rights exactly, say, as they treat Italians or Slavs 
and their children. 

This claim is resented, first, on the ground of colour, and, 
next, as an interference with the constitution of the United 
States which gives to the individual States of the Union 
the right to make such laws as are the chief grounds of 
the Japanese complaint, i.e., local legislative Acts which 
in practice override treaty engagements. In addition, 
the Americans believe that Japan wants to take from them 
the Philippines and the Sandwich Islands and generally to 
command the Pacific Ocean. “ This state of things,” say 
the Americans of anti-Japanese views, “‘ must ultimately end 
in hostilities between America and Japan. Their policies 
are irreconcilable and neither will give way to the other.”’ 

The next step is to point out that since Britain is an ally 
of Japan, Britain is “clearly bound to come to the assist- 
ance of her ally.” Therefore, while the Alliance lasts, 
war with Japan means for America war with Britain. 
This is a pretty bad piece of syllogistic reasoning, but 
even if it were logic-proof we should not be greatly per- 
turbed. As Sir Thomas Browne said long ago, nations 
are not governed by “ Ergotisms.” 

Needless to say, so crude, nay so ridiculous, a view of 
the situation is not held in the State Department or by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. People whose 
business it is not merely to talk about treaties but also 
to read them know perfectly well that our Alliance with 
Japan cannot possibly be interpreted by any sane man in 
the way we have just described. Five minutes spent over the 
Treaty will show not only that it does not verbally bear 
that interpretation, but that it has signs all over it of a 
deliberate intention to prevent such an interpretation. 
To begin with, the Treaty is strictly localized to Japan and 
the waters round Japan and China. Therefore no casus 
foederis—i.e., cause of war contemplated by the Treaty— 
can arise except within this limited area. Next, it is a 
defensive Treaty only. Therefore the ally could not be 
involved in war if Japan were the aggressor—that is, if 
Japan attacked America. 

But this is not all. When we last renewed our Treaty 
of Alliance with Japan, our statesmen in the House of 
Commons and in official documents were most careful to 
explain the localized nature of the Treaty. They made 
it ari | clear that the Treaty was never meant to 
be used, and never could be used, against America. Finally, 


and to prevent any misunderstanding, we took the almost 
unprecedented course of getting the Japanese Prime 
Minister or Foreign Minister (we forget for the moment 
which) to annex to the Treaty a formal note in which the 
Japanese Government in the fullest and frankest way 








stated that they realized the very special relations which 
existed between the two halves of the English-speaking 
race, and respected our determination to do nothing which 
could seem hostile to America. In fact, the Japanese 
said as plainly as words could say that they knew they 
could never expect help from England should they un. 
fortunately engage in war with America. Finally, a; 
Lord Northcliffe pointed out in his recent speech, when 
we signed the Peace Commission Treaty at Washington in 
1914 we announced to Japan that the Treaty would bo 
construed as limiting the scope of the British and 
Japanese Alliance. 

ne might have imagined that this would have been 
enough to give a quietus to the anti-American Alliance 
legend. Unfortunately, however, when people grow sus- 
picious in the matter of foreign affairs, they are apt to 
become sense-proof. There have actually been mischief- 
makers and muddle-heads in America who, confronted 
with the documents we have just described, have developed 
out of their own inner consciousnesses a wonderful secret 
Treaty with Japan, or at any rate secret clauses in the 
renewed Treaty. These diplomatic documents, though 
never divulged (this view must surely have an Hibernian 
origin), “ are well known to contain provision for a joint 
attack upon the United States,” or at any rate “ for British 
action intended to prevent the United States defending 
herself against her dangerous and treacherous enemy,” 
&c., &c.! We are sure that the American readers of the 
Spectator will not expect us to deal very seriously with this 
triumph of secret diplomacy. Indeed, we should not be 
surprised if most of them would entirely release us from 
the duty of tracing it to its scource or discovering its 
origin. The investigation, they would see, would be too 
much like that contemplated in the well-known definition 
of metaphysics—“ looking in a totally dark room for a 
black cat which isn’t there.” Even if some Sinn Fein 
or German enthusiast were to show us the particular 
cupboard at the British Foreign Office, guarded by mounted 
Black-and-Tans and surrounded by electrically-charged 
barbed wire entanglements, in which the secret Treaty 
was placed, we should be prepared to take oath and say 
that, like Mme. Humbert’s safe, it would be found to 
contain nothing more compromising than chocolates and 
cakes for the lady shorthand-typists. Our Treaty of 
Alliance with Japan was in truth most carefully worded so 
that it could never under any possibility involve us in 
war with America. It was intended, as its history shows, 
to prevent the destruction of Japan by means of a coalition 
headed by her powerful neighbour Russia, and for no 
other purpose. 

We think we have said enough to annihilate the allega- 
tions that Japan and Britain will some day be arrayed 
against the ‘“‘ Daughter Republic of the West.” Yet we 
have till now left the most important argument on our side 
unstated. Even the most wildly imperialistic and 
most aggressive of Britons do not contemplate with 
pleasure blowing the British Empire into smithereens 
in a single instant. We all know perfectly well that this 
would be the result if we went to war with America not 
to support some rights of our own, but in order to help 
the Japanese to fight America. The moment stich a war 
was declared, the bonds that unite us with the Dominions 
would be severed. If the people of Australia and New 
Zealand were asked which side they were going to be on 
in a war between the men of the white race and the men of 
the yellow race, they would not hesitate for a second. 
They would not waste time reading diplomatic papers, or 
considering legal points, or thumbing the clauses of the 
Treaty. They would say: ‘ We are with our own flesh 
and blood ! if the poor old mother country has gone mad, 
we cannot help it. We are deeply sorry; but if things 
have come to this pass, we must reluctantly take the 
leadership of her elder daughter rather than of herself. 
Help yellow men to take San Francisco by assault! Good 
heavens, what are you talking about!” 

The same dreadful message of disintegration would 
run from end to end of Canada with a similar vehemence. 
There could only be one place for Canada in a fight to a 
finish between Japan and America—by the side of America. 
White South Africa would give the same answer. Nor 
would that be all. The moment they realized what had 
happened, ninety-nine per cent. of the population here 
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would be stoning their own Government for its criminal 
junacy in backing Japan against our own flesh and blood. 
We are quite as sure here as they are in the Dominions 
as to which is our proper side if it comes to war between 
Japan and America. 

Surely thoughtful Americans must see this as well as we 
do. They must know that war on the side of Japan against 
America would be for us the impossible, the uncreating 
word—the word that would let down universal darkness 
upon us and our Empire. Surely they know that we are 
not mad, not bent upon national suicide. Therefore, how can 
they believe the abject nonsense talked about the Japanese 
Alliance and what it means for America ? Even the emissaries 
of the Sinn Fein Irish and the Germans must know they 
are talking moonshine when they shout “ Beware /” into 
the ears of the inhabitants of the Pacific Slope. 

“ But,” it will be said, perhaps, “all this sounds very 
well, and as you put it is convincing enough. But if you 
are right, how comes it that you have not long ago 
denounced the Alliance with Japan, or rather, for the 
job is easier than that, refused to renew it? An oppor- 
tunity is just coming for refusal to renew. Yet we do not 
hear that any such action is contemplated.” The easiest 
answer for the Spectator to make to such criticism would 
of course be to point out that we always opposed the 
Japanese Alliance, as our readers know, not merely on 
the ground that the Russian danger was very much exag- 
gerated, but still more because the Alliance with Japan, how- 
ever good in intention, might be misunderstood in America, 

Instead of risking such misunderstanding, we always 
desired to make it quite clear to the people of America 
that we acai with them as with our Australian 
fellow-citizens in their determination to remain unmixed 
white communities. We fully realize, however, that this 
is by no means a sufficient answer to the question we have 
suggested. The national answer is, fortunately, quite 
as satisfactory, though not quite so short as our own. 
Strange as it may seem to certain members of the American 
Senate, we continued the Alliance with Japan after the 
menace from Russia disappeared because we considered 
that to be the most friendly course to take as regards 
America. Our Foreign Office knows that the State Depart- 
ment does not want to get into a quarrel with Japan over 
some dispute in which, very possibly, the legislature of 
California or some other Western State has, whatever its 
intentions, managed to put itself juridically and diplomatic- 
ally in the wrong. With a people entertaining so high a 
sense of national honour as the Japanese, a dispute over 
the treatment of their emigrants might very possibly bring 
on a war which neither Government desired, when in fact 
the dispute could easily be made the subject of compromise. 

In such a case it might be very convenient for the Ameri- 
can Government to beable to say to the British Government : 
“ Do make your Japanese Allies realize what they are doing. 
Point out how impossible it will be for us to yield if they 
put their demands in the way they are now putting them, 
and how certain it is that if they force matters you will 
have to withdraw from the Alliance.” In a word, one of 
our reasons for continuing the Alliance has _ been 
the keeping of the peace. To be quite plain, we have felt 
that as long as we are in alliance with Japan we may be 
able to help to calm down her population should they 
become excited on a “‘ Pundonor.” 





NAVAL COMPETITION.—THE WAY OUT. 


TF.\HOSE who take the beneficent view of the Japanese 

Alliance rather than the Spectator view will perhaps 
point to the present competition in naval construction 
as proof of the value of having a pacificator behind the 
scenes. America is determined, and we think quite 
rightly determined, to have a war fleet commensurate with 
her enormous coast line, her vast trade actual and 
potential, her riches, and generally her overwhelming position 
in the world. In building battleships at this moment, 
however, she is not building against us, but against 
Japan—the only nation besides America which is just 
now inclined to spend, or in a position to spend, seven or 
eight millions sterling per battleship. It may be politically 
convenient for an outgoing Secretary of the Navy like 
Mr. Daniels to insinuate that his great naval programme 
was intended to twist the tail of the lion, but, of course, 





all the naval authorities know that the American naval 
slogan is not “* Eastward |” but still “‘ Westward Ho!” 
es Now,” say our apologists for the Alliance with Japan, 

just see how useful the Alliance is going to be! Neither 
we, nor the Americans, nor the Japanese, really want to 
fight, or to enter into a great naval competition. The 
Alliance with Japan, even if not worth anything on other 
grounds, does give us a most useful opportunity for saying 
both to our so-called allies and to our own kindred, ‘ Jet 
us three peoples—the only three peoples left with world- 
wide oceanic interests (France’s naval sphere is the Mediter- 
ranean, not the oceans)—come into conference and settle 
between them not to engage in the game of “ Beggar-my- 
neighbour,” but instead to adopt a limited competition.’ ” 

No doubt there is a good deal that is very attractive in 
this proposal, and we should be more than willing to see 
it acted on if both America and Japan would agree. If, 
however, that should unhappily prove impossible, then, in 
our opinion, we should deal direct with Washington in 
the matter not only of the Japanese Alliance, but of naval 
competition. We should say quite plainly to Washington, 
“* We will put all our cards on the table. Even at the risk 
of being thought afraid of you, we say plainly we are not 
going to fight you. We will not destroy, be the provo- 
cation never so galling, the last chance of saving Western 
civilization. We will not make it certain that the future 
shall be for the East and not for the West—for Hinduism, 
or Confucianism, or Buddhism, or Mohammedanism, and 
not for Christianity, for the yellow races rather than for 
the white. Not only are we not going to fight you except 
under conditions of civil war, which we do not believe will 
ever come into existence, but we are not going to ruin 
ourselves and you irretrievably, cven if you would be 
willing to do so, by a cut-throat competition in naval 
construction. Instead, we make you the following pro- 
posals. First, in order to make the position absolutely 
clear to the whole of the American people and also to the 
people of our own Empire, we shall not renew the Japanese 
Alliance, though we shall remain, of course, in perfect 
amity with Japan. Next, we propose a naval convention 
with you. You shall take over the command of the sea 
throughout the Pacific Ocean and the policing thereof. 
We shall make no attempt to keep a permanent naval 
force in that ocean, though, of course, we shall retain all 
our commercial rights and our Dominions, Colonies, and 
coaling stations. Our naval rights, that is, ‘and the naval 
rights of Australia and New Zealand in the Southern 
seas, will of course remain entirely unimpaired. Just 
as you will be answerable for the Pacific, so we shall hav: 
the command of the sea in the Atlantic, which means not 
only all the Northern waters of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean, but also the Indian Ocean and the waters encom- 
passing the Western and Southern coasts of Africa. Need- 
less to say, under such an arrangement the American 
Fleet will be as welcome to enter the Atlantic as our 
Fleet will be to enter the Pacific, when such a course is 
desired by either Power. Speaking generally, however, 
our sphere of oceanic influence will be in Western, that 
of America in Eastern, waters,” 

No doubt a proposal of this kind will be fiercely debated 
and furiously denounced by thousands of so-called naval 
experts in America and by quite as many in this country. 
All the same, it is the view that is going to win in the end. 
We are sure that it has the force of circumstances behind 
it—the force against which men and nations must always 
strive in vain. It is what is going to happen. The only 
question is whether it shall happen easily and speedily and 
with goodwill, or whether it shall come after fierce tumult 
and heartbreaking misunderstandings and too late ; whether 
it shall come in good blood or evil blood. Let us pray 
that it may come with good temper and come soon, for 
it is a settlement which, when it does come, will very much 
help the world on the road to peace. 

With the remaining tale of official discontents, and there 
are plenty of them, we mean to deal in the near future. 





THE COAL STRIKE. 
HE Labour leaders who are keeping the coal strike 
going are like the Bourbons; they learn nothing 
and forget nothing. Anyone who recalls the coal strike 
of 1912 will recognize the justice of what we say. The 
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leaders then proceeded on the assumption that economic 
laws could be defied, and indeed ought to be defied by any 
man of spirit. They regarded them as incantations 
mumbled by doddering persons stuffed with academic 
learning but profoundly ignorant of realities. The leaders 
believed that wages could be successfully fixed without 
reference to the obvious fact that coal-mining is a com- 
petitive industry. The result of the strike was exactly 
what might have been foreseen. Though the miners 
talked cheerfully about having won concessions—con- 
cessions in some degree are always made and always 
must be made in every dispute where there is a desire 
to be conciliatory and to reach a settlement as quickly 
as possible—there was an appalling loss to the nation. 
Everybody suffered from the direct effects or the reactions 
of the strike, and among the principal sufferers were the 
miners themselves. There was less employment in the 
country after the strike than there had been before it. 
Some industrial enterprises which had been just hanging 
on to life received the fatal blow and collapsed. You 
cannot destroy things which exist and cease producing 
new things without depressing the standard of living all 
round. Prices go up when there are fewer things to sell, 
and real wages are lowered even though gullible people 
will still go about saying that wages have been raised by 
the efforts and self-sacrifice of the workers. Every cessa- 
tion of work means a destruction of capital, and the less 
capital there is the fewer are the bidders for what the 
manual worker has to sell—his labour. If the Labour 
leader understood economics—or perhaps we should rather 
say if he had the courage to tell the truth, for as a matter 
of fact he very often does understand economics—he would 
preach the doctrine of building up capital. He would 
say, “ Let there be so much capital that instead of the 
working man going hat in hand to the capitalist and 
asking for a job the capitalist will come hat in hand to 
the workman and beg him to accept a job at a higher 
wage than he ever had before.” 

he money question is the governing factor in the 
present strike, as it has been in every past strike and will 
be in every future strike. If the mines cannot make a 
profit out of the sale of British coal in the open market, 
it is obvious that more money cannot be paid by the coal 
owners in wages—unless the whole industry is to become 
bankrupt. It is futile to establish the most admired 
* pool” that the human mind could fashion on a basis 
of bankruptcy. Where, then, is the money to come from ? 
Of course it may come from the State in the form of a 
subsidy. The miners demand this very thing, and it 
means nationalization. But what if the State itself has 
not got the money to pay a subsidy even for a few weeks, 
much less permanently ? That is the position now. The 
longer the strike goes on the less will the State be able 
to offer even a charitable contribution to smooth over 
the difficult transition from State control to private 
management. It is the old story of the Sibylline books. 
The more often the miners refuse the terms offered to 
them, the harder will be the terms in the end. This is 
not because anybody wants to oppress the miners or 
“to fight it out to a finish,” for all sensible people know 
that there is no such thing in industrial relations as a 
fight to a finish, and that it is always desirable to avoid 
creating bad blood if you can possibly do so. The only 
tyrant in the problem is the Goddess of Economic Law. 
She truly is a tyrant if her rules and regulations are ignored. 
But let us not forget that she is impartial in her tyranny. 
She tyrannizes over every man, be he a capitalist or a 
wage-earner, who defies her. But those who recognize 
that her law is supreme in essentials—in essentials, we 
say, for, of course, humanity can and must introduce 
alleviations—will find that after all she will remove the 
mask of tyranny and smile very benignantly indeed on 
those who have the good sense to follow her teachings. 
The coal owners and the miners are partners in a joint 
enterprise—that is the economic truth. No revolutionary 
talk will ever alter it. 

We have looked back to an article published in the 
Spectator of January 13th, 1912, when the coal world was 
boiling up for the strike of that year, and we find that we 
referred to the prediction of Mr. Vernon Hartshorn—who 
was then leader of the new unionism among the South 
Wales miners—that there would be a revolution in 1912. 








Mr. Hartshorn said that the Miners’ Federation would be 
forced to abandon all those provisions which made for 
conciliation and negotiation. The miners would then 
say: “ Let us adopt the only rational attitude in relation 
to the employers—an attitude of hostility. Let us adopt 
that as our policy and turn the Federation into a reyoly- 
tionary organization.” He pointed out that the revolution. 
ary movement was going on “outside the leaders 
altogether.” It was “a movement of the workers them. 
selves.” Nine years have passed since then, and nothin 
has been learned and nothing has been forgotten, Mr 
Hartshorn himself, of course, was carried by his abilities 
to the top of the tree. He became a leader, and goon 
discovered that a new revolutionary movement was going 
on “outside the leaders altogether.” He would not 
promise a revolution every day, and so he was deposed, 
He is now, to his credit, a back number. But substantially 
nothing changes; the young men below, the fire-eaters, 
and the ignorant take the place of those who have failed, 
or those who have grown older and wiser, and demand that 
capitalism shall be destroyed. “There is the enemy!” 
they cry in the words of Gambetta, pointing at the employer, 

In a striking letter to the Times last Saturday, Lord 
Weir told the sober truth when he pointed out that during 
March the mines were losing money at the rate of £66,000,000 
per annum, without allowance for depreciation or interest 
on loans. That loss was being met by the taxpayer, 
Even so the selling price of coal was too high for the 
foreigner. Our export trade had disappeared, and every 
industry in the country which depended upon coal found it 
increasingly difficult to compete with foreign articles 
produced under cheaper conditions. Manufacturers of 
iron and steel found it impossible. Lord Weir’s admirable 
suggestions for a cure involve the recognition by both 
miners and owners of the fact that they are working in a 
great partnership. In March coal cost, on an average, 
39s. 1d. per ton to produce. Of this amount wages claimed 
27s. 9d. But in 1914 wages were responsible for only 
6s. 1ld. per ton. Of course, we all know that wages were 
increased partly to meet the higher cost of living and partly 
because it had been agreed that the 1914 standard of living 
among the miners had been too low. But even when we 
have allowed 133 per cent. for the cost of living and added 
another 20 per cent. to improve the standard of living, 
wages apparently ought to have stood in March at 19s. 4d. 
per ton instead of at 27s. 9d. How are we to account for 
the difference of 8s. 5d.? How had it been spent? ‘The 
miners would give one answer and the owners another. 
The miners would speak of bad and insufficient appliances, 
inexperienced workers, and thinner or more difficult seams. 
The owners would speak of the shorter working hours, 
and anyhow of the reduced productivity per man, whether 
it were due to the shorter working hours or not. These 
are the subjects, Lord Weir says, to which attention should 
primarily be directed. It is much more important to 
begin with them than with the question of wages, because 
if they can be solved the wages question will become 
comparatively simple. 

If a discussion along these lines could be conducted at 
once, even though it were unofficial and behind the scenes, 
a possible result might be that the men would be given 
an opportunity of trying a great experiment. We have 
often desired to see this done. The men are always com- 
plaining of the badness of the machinery, of the shortage 
of wagons, tubs, and all supplies. Let them take over 
the complete management of some mine which we can well 
believe certain owners in their present temper would be 
heartily glad to get rid of. We should then see whether 
the new managers can make a success of their task. If 
they can, their demand that the new and better form of 
management shall spread everywhere will be unanswerable. 

We see that a Bill has been drafted by a Mr. A. M. 
Samuel and others to make trade union ballots relating to 
strikes secret. It is heartily to be wished that such a 
Bill could be passed. If the miners are consulted at all as 
to the present dispute, they will be consulted only in the 
lodges or at mass meetings where moral intimidation is 
freely practised. Certainly every man ought to be free 
to cast his vote for or against a strike in secret and in 
absolute independence. We can imagine the miner saying : 
“ But what right has Parliament got to lay down laws for 
the conduct of our industry? It is admitted that every 
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man has a right to withhold his labour. Why, then, 
should you interfere with the manner in which we make 
our decisions ?”’ Our answer is that the miners’ leaders 
have used their power to try to force a political policy on 
the country by industrial means. When that is done, the 
whole community is challenged and has a right to decide 
what shall be done for its protection. When Labour 
leaders try to impose a Polish policy, or a Russian policy, 
upon this country, or a policy concerning the management 
of the mines, they are taking upon themselves to decide for 
the majority. It is very important to know whether they 
even have a majority of their own people with them. There 
js no room for moral intimidation in such grave affairs, 

What do the rank and file of the miners really think 
now? We do not know. Nothing but a secret ballot 
could yield the truth. As it is, the members of the recent 
delegate conference in London have got the bit between 
their teeth and have bolted, professing to carry with them 
the opinion of all miners. Yet it was doubtful whether 
Mr. Hodges asreed with them. Even the delegates were 
not unanimous, yet they refused the Government 
proposal which included the handsome temporary 
subsidy of £10,000,000—such a “ tip” as has never been 
offered to a trade before. Mr. Hodges was plainly 
impressed by the willingness of the owners to forfeit profits 
for four months and afterwards to enter into a profit- 
sharing scheme with the companies’ books open for all to 
see. He called that last proposal “the most far- 
reaching made in modern industry.” The more we think 
of it. the more important it seems to us that a proposal 
should be put before the men on which they can ballot 
in the proper way. In the absence of such a means of 
getting at real opinion, one Labour Bourbon succeeds 
another—Mr. Hodges is probably already becoming a 
back number—and so we go on with nothing learned and 
nothing forgotten. 





GERMANY, FRANCE, AND OURSELVES. 


N May Ist a balance of £600,000,000 in gold was due 
from Germany. She did not pay; she has there- 
fore defaulted and there can no longer be any question 
whether the Allies are acting within the law in applying 
pressure. When the Allies occupied more German towns 
Sane the appointed date of May Ist, it was complained 
that they were violating the Treaty. We did not join 
in that complaint because it seemed plain to us that the 
Treaty contained provisions under which the Allies were 
authorized to take any action they pleased at any time 
they pleased if they thought it necessary. However 
that may be, there is no longer, as we said, any question 
of illegality. The real question is not, Are we acting 
lawfully ? but, Are we acting wisely ? 

We will briefly state the present position. The Allies 
are demanding £6,600,000,000, at present values, as 
reparation, tha tamount having been fixed by the Repara- 
tions Commission. Here again the Allies are behaving 
with strict legality, for the Treaty provided that the total 
indemnity to be paid by Germany was to be named by 
the Reparations Committee by May Ist. This new figure 
takes the place of the figures proposed both at the Boulogne 
Conference and at the Paris Conference. At Boulogne 
it was proposed that Germany should pay a capital sum of 
£5,000,000,000, and at Paris it was proposed that the 
zermans should pay £11,500,000,000 spread over 42 
years, which would be equivalent to £5,500,000,000 at 
present values. The Paris proposal included a 12 per 
cent. tax on German exports. Under the present and 
latest proposal Germany is required to pay a 25 per cent. 
tax on exports. The main sum is to be liquidated by 
annual payments of £100,000,000. German bonds are to 
be issued for the purpose of capitalizing the reparations ; 
these bonds will bear 5 per cent. interest, and 1 per cent. 
is to be provided for a sinking fund. Will the plan work ? 
No man can say; one cannot do more than express hopes 
and doubts in the same breath. It may be a fortunate 
or an unfortunate fact, according as it is used or as cir- 
cumstances direct, that the Treaty of Versailles provides 
for the postponement of payments by Germany for good 
cause shown. Anyhow, Germany must formally accept 
the latest decision. Otherwise ‘the Ruhr Valley will be 
occupied and there will also be naval action—of what 





kind we do not yet know, as we write on Thursday before 
Mr. Lloyd George makes his promised statement in the 
House of Commons. 

The real object to aim at in dealing with Germany is to 
set her trade going full steam ahead. That will bring 
the greatest degree of restoration to all Europe, including 
ourselves. At present British traders find that their 
dealings with Germany are paralysed—the conditions 
are so unsettled, and the impediments put in the way of 
trade by the establishment of the Allied Custom Houses 
in the Rhine towns are so great. Unhappily, there is a 
tendency among Frenchmen when we Englishmen talk 
about the injury to trade—and trade, after all, is far more 
important than any problematical indemnity—to speak 
of us as though we were crass materialists. They, by 
contrast, are a kind of spiritual idealists with souls far 
above sordid considerations. Translated into practical 
terms the French ideal means that Germany should be 
prevented from recovering in order that France may be 
safe. The British doctrine is, roughly, that unless Germany 
is helped to recover nobody else will recover, and also that 
unless she recovers she will be a centre of disaffection and 
the world will never be safe. 

From our British point of view we are bound to conclude 
that the occupation of the Ruhr Valley would be a great 
evil. We do not, of course, rule it out, for if the Germans 
behave foolishly enough, it may be absolutely necessary. 
Expensive though such strong action may be, we cannot 
allow the Peace Treaty to be torn up. We sincerely hope, 
however, that there will be no further military or naval 
measures till they are proved necessary beyond a shadow 
of doubt. The French, on the other hand, evidently want 
to take strong action sooner rather than later. They want 
to take it on its merits. They would have liked to advance 
further into Germany, in accordance with the strict letter 
of the Treaty, without giving Germany any. warning. 
We do not believe that most Frenchmen want perman- 
ently to occupy, in other words to annex German territory, 
but their haste and eagerness to act give an excuse to those 
who say that that is what they desire. The results of the 
50 per cent. tax on German exports which the Allies 
imposed as a special penal measure when Germany rejected 
the Reparation terms laid before her recently in London 
ought to be enough to make anyone mistrust schemes 
for obtaining money by force while other means are avail- 
able. The yield from the special tax has been the stately 
sum of £3,000! Such a contribution is derisory when we 
are talking of hundreds and thousands of millions. 

We write thus not out of friendliness for Germany, 
as we would like to see her punished in proportion to her 
crimes, but because we want to see a practical and rational 
policy adopted. It is all a matter of business; and we 
venture to think that Englishmen are on the whole better 
men of business than Frenchmen. We should be surprised 
to hear that the Foreign Office believes that the latest 
plans are wise, but in foreign affairs Mr. Lloyd George 
has apparently taken to acting without reference to the 
Foreign Office. What is wanted is a final settlement 
which will show every man in every nation where he stands. 
We require the touch that composes, not the touch which, 
under the name of peace, presents an imitation of war. 

There have been reports that Germany has been trying 
to bring the United States into the negotiations. Well, 
why not? No doubt Germany has hoped to do this in 
order to divide the Allies, but Germany can generally 
be trusted to misjudge a situation, and it is much more 
likely that if America came into the negotiations in good 
earnest she would perform the office of honest broker. 
If so, there would be a double benefit: America would 
not only have helped to solve the immediate difficulty, 
but she would have more than ever committed herself to 
that association of nations which will never signify any- 
thing until she is one of the principal members. 





AN INQUIRY INTO REVOLUTION. 


NHE specific allegations by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, set forth in our article of last week, following 

on the vaguer but even more alarmist words of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, and other Ministers, will surely 
make the country demand that we should now know exactly 
where we stand as regards the Revolutionary forces. We 
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must not live any longer on the emasculating food of 
ignorance and suspicion. Let us hear the truth, whether it 
is bad or good. We must not put our heads under the 
national bedclothes any longer. 

In our opinion, the best way to get at the facts and to 
make the nation understand them is investigation by a 
Committee of the House cf Commons—a Committee like one 
of those of old days, composed not of so-called “‘ experts ’’— 
i.e., the extremists upon either side—but of moderate, 
reasonable members of the House of Commons of the left- 
centre description, men willing and able to take the Common 
Jury point of view. By this we mean that we do not want 
to see the Duke of Northumberland on the Committee as 
representing one side or Mr. Thomas representing the 
other. Their function is not to sit on the Committee, but 
to come before it and answer questions and help to elucidate 
facts, not to confuse the function of those who give 
testimony with that of those who must judge on the evi- 
dence. But though the frame of mind of the Committee must 
he judicial, its members must be careful not to regard 
themselves as a tribunal intended to judge an issue between 
two parties. They must remember that investigation and 
decision are their main duty. They have not got to 
condemn individuals, but to ascertain whether the revo- 
lutionaries are taking action here, and, if so, action of what 
kind. Further, they must report their conclusions to the 
House and so to the country, and state in these conclusions 
what steps the Government should take to secure the 
safety of the nation. 

The reference to the Committee should be as wide as 
possible. It must, for example, include the doings of the 
Sinn Feiners, or rather, to be precise, let us say the doings 
of the revolutionary and insurrectionary sections of the 
Sinn Feiners. We are well aware that there are a certain 
number of Sinn Feiners who, though they hold extreme 
views in regard to the government of Br do not 
desire to propagate those views by means of murder. 
The interlocking of the Sinn Fein extremists and their 
murder-gangs with the Russian Communists and also 
with a certain section of the Roman Church is a matter 
of high importance and deserves close investigation. The 
Irish Attorney-General said lately that he had collected 
some information on this matter and proposed to publish 
it in a White Paper. 

The Committee of the House of Commons which we desire 
to see appointed must not merely refuse to be tied to too 
narrow a reference. They must insist that the Govern- 
ment shall allow them full power to require the evidence 
of Cabinet Ministers and high Government officials. They 
must not be continually checked by some official declaring 
that he has been instructed to state that it would be 
contrary to public policy to answer the question put to him. 

This, no doubt, would involve every now and then a 
session held under conditions of confidence and secrecy, 
but there is no valid reason against this so long as the 
ordinary sittings are held in public and full publicity 
is given to them. Though the Committee must not be 
prevented from knowing all that the Government knows 
as to the nature of the conspiracies, they must not 
(1) endanger the lives of men who have obtained infor- 
mation at very great risks; (2) dry up the sources of infor- 
mation ; (3) assist our enemies by letting them know how 
much we know. 

Perhaps it will be said that there is sure to be leakage 
from a House of Commons Committee. We do not believe 
it. If, however, it were true, then all we have reached isa 
position so precarious that it had better be faced at once, 
and members of the House of Commons must be taught that 
if a member does betray what happens at a secret sitting, 
he has become, and must be treated as, an enemy of his 
country. 

At the secret sittings no clerk or official should be present, 
and the duty of taking notes should be undertaken by one 
of the members. We say this not because we think that 
officials are less honourable or less dutiful than Members 
of Parliament, but because we want the Chairman of the 
Committee to be able to say to his colleagues, “ We know 
that if anything said here comes out, it must have come 
out through one of us, and that there is no possibility of 
any other leakage.” In our opinion, the sooner a Com- 
mittee is appointed and sets to work the better. We 
would not have on it more than five members, and, as we 





have said, they should none of them be extremists, It is 
not for us to say how they should be chosen, but we are 
rather inclined to think that the following procedure mj ht 
be worth employing. The Chairman should be chon 
by the Speaker, and then the Chairman should at once 
choose one other member. These two in consultation 
should choose three more men to act as their colleagues 

The Government are sometimes slow and timid at action 
of this kind. Therefore we make the following suggestion 
Why should not the proposal for setting up the Committes 
be made by some Independent Member of the House ? 
In doing so he should make it quite clear that there js to 
be no partisanship at all, no attempt to injure the cause of 
Labour as such, or to put individual Members of that Party 
in the House of Commons on their trial, but that the 
object is merely to find out whether there is truth jn 
considered indictments like that of the Duke of Northum. 
berland. If there is, let the Committee report what steps 
should, in their opinion, be taken to secure the British 
Empire from further attack. 





HOSPITALITY. 


NHE professional world is beginning to feel the need 
of some symbol of hospitality. Indians—or rather 
a certain section of the heterogeneous tribes who inhabit 
India—offer the friends whe come to see them a little bit 
of betel-nut to chew. This ceremony symbolizes the 
giving and receiving of hospitality. In England we have 
no such convenient plan—we feel obliged to give our 
friend not a compliment but a meal, and if we live in the 
country and he does not—a bed. 

In the class in which circumstances oblige the great 
majority of people to live right up to their income, it is 
not easy to see how the tradition of hospitality which has 
come down to them as a proud possession from father to 
son is to be maintained. The awful price of education, 
the increasing burden of rent, the necessity pressing ever 
more and more upon the middle-class conscience of making 
a provision by marriage or by some other means for 
daughters as well as sons, leaves next to nothing to be 
expended upon pleasure, and where it is difficult to make 
two ends meet hospitality counts as pleasure. Sometimes 
those of us who belong to that class cannot help saying 
rather bitterly that most of the innocent delights of life 
are reserved now for the really rich and the technically 
poor, and nothing but its duties fall tous. Of course when 
things “‘ settle down ”’ we shall find a way out of our diffi- 
culties. Perhaps by that time the repressed desire to 
dispense and receive hospitality will have become so ardent 
that we shall want it enough to spare for it, and even 
‘ scrimp ” the children in serious particulars in order to 
be able to offer them what is, we suppose, the most entirely 
good of the amusements of life. On the other hand, it is 
equally possible that repression may so weaken the instinct 
that we may become the least hospitable of all the nations, 
so far as the ever-dwindling “ cultivated class”’ is concerned. 
Meanwhile we live in a makeshift period; we feel very dull 
and do not know what to do for the best. 

Is it seriously possible in the absence of the betel-nut 
to divorce hospitality and money? Money, lots of money, 
makes hospitality extraordinarily pleasant, and the edu- 
cated person who can seriously say that he does not enjoy 
what his rich friends can give him in that‘line is either a 
recluse or a person whom literal want of good fortune has 
made bitter or priggish. It is an absurd and by no means 
a really proud attitude to refuse to take anything we 
cannot return. On the other hand, the principle of return 
does lie at the bottom of all systematic hospitality, and 
the real question is whether by the inevitable developmen‘ 
of that principle it is going to be for the brain-working 
class saved or destroyed. What we may call communal 
hospitality is obviously a failure. The handworkers 
of the past have tried it and found it wanting. The poor 
of the past have exposed the club system. To go to a 
club and treat and be treated, is not hospitality at all 
—though it forms an outlet for a natural and pe Bradt 
desire for the give and take of friendship. Real hospitality 
must have some connexion with a home. Imagine a 


village club in perfect working order with simple public 
entertainments going on weekly or even daily. The 
village would not learn hospitality, though it would come 
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to know far more than it did in the old days about social 
life, We suppose that the educated class in France knows 
more about what we call social life than we do, talks better, 
dresses better, takes its amusements more gaily, values 
the arts more wisely, has a far greater appreciation of the 
part in life played by the drama, but it is ignorant of 
hospitality. Perhaps in the end we may take a leaf out 
of the French book and be the happier or, anyhow, 
the gayer for our effort at imitation, but we shall have 
lost something of our national personality. If this is to 
be preserved in its traditional shape, then hospitality, as 
we have already said, must for a large, if a diminishing, 
portion of society become a system ot returns. More and 
more, in the belief of the present writer, the old will rest, 
the middle-aged will take their relaxation, and the young 
will disport themselves in smaller and smaller coteries. 
They will touch the great world, or rather the wider world, 
through their work and their reading. Sets of families 
will grow up in great intimacy, at home in one another’s 
houses, and be inevitably rather clannish. The Smiths will 
spend Tuesday evening with the Joneses, and the Joneses 
will spend Saturday afternoon with the Smiths. Five or 
six families will be brought up almost like brothers and 
sisters—almost, for there is sure to be a great deal of inter- 
marrying. There will be real hospitality, real sharing of 
pleasures, and real help in trouble. It will be a system 
of give and take, and an imitation in miniature of aris- 
tocratic society in the past. The money question will 
almost cease to apply. Very disagreeable people will be 
mechanically shut out; they will have no home social 
life, and no one but themselves to thank for a privation 
which probably they will hardly feel. The more disagree- 
able people take their pleasure in crowds and live in 
public, the better it is for every one. They are like a 
drop of ink in the social waters. If only there is water 
enough, the ink is not noticed. 

All this sounds rather ideal upon paper, and for children 
and young people we do not see why such a change of 
manners should not be a change for the better. But 
their elders, we fear, will never cease to regret “ better 
days.” There is a very great refreshment sometimes 
about meeting strangers. It is a great thing to be at home 
among one’s friends, but the very words “ at home ”’ pre- 
suppose an atmosphere in which you do not always want 
to be. It is tiring to be always “ oneself.” It is a bore 
to be obliged to be more or less consistent, and a great 
pleasure now and then to have a good talk with some one 
who does not know what you said before—‘ always used 
to say,” indeed. An ordinary Victorian dinner-party, at 
which acquaintances and strangers met, and at which 
you talked more or less intimately for an hour or so to 
one or two people in the privacy of a crowd and to an 
accompaniment of excellent food and wine—more or less 
excellent, of course, according to the income of your host— 
was a form of amusement not to be despised. A few people 
still keep the tradition up, and their invitations are sought 
after. Intimate social life has some wearisome restric- 
tions for those who can no longer laugh and talk out of 
pure high spirits. But if the loss for the elders is a gain 
for the young, there is nothing to be said. We shall be 
moving with the spirit of the time, and in resistance to 
that spirit there is no peace for anyone. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
— 
THE RAILWAY SETTLEMENT. 
(To THe Epiror or THa “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—One of the statements made by Sir Eric Geddes in 
the course of his speech on Tuesday night with regard to 
the proposed Railway Bill was received with general 
satisfaction in the City. He said: “I am more than 
glad to tell the House that I have this day received from 
the Railway Companies Association a document which 
shows that the two sides—labour and employers—have 
come to a very considerable measure of agreement on 
matters which concern them in the future.” If only in 


view of the great labour dispute which has arisen from 
the decontrol of the coal industry, the City has been 
exceedingly anxious with regard to the possibility of a 
similar mishap in the railway world when decontrol takes 
place in August. Therefore if the statement by the Ministry 








of Transport may be regarded as indicating that all interests 
concerned are alive to the importance of preventing a 
further disturbance to the trade of the country by a 
transport strike, it is undoubtedly something to be thankful 
for. Indeed, it is probable that that part of Sir Eric 
Geddes’ statement was more responsible for the moderate 
rise which followed in English railway stocks than the 
main part of his speech concerning the proposed settle- 
ment between the Government and the railways. 

But while anything which makes for the avoidance of a 
railway strike is a matter of satisfaction, railway share- 
holders will no doubt be wondering whether under the 
terms of settlement outlined by the Ministry of Transport 
the outlook for the industry in which so many millions 
of British capital are invested has been improved or 
worsened, In other words, what are the chances of the 
industry settling down on a paying basis after decontrol 
has taken place and it has received its fifty millions 
odd from the State by way of compensation? I am afraid 
that for the moment it is not easy to speak of the out- 
look in very hopeful terms, though at first sight it might 
seem that the Stock Exchange has taken a somewhat 
different view because not only have home railway 
securities rallied a good deal during recent weeks, but 
even during the past week there has been some further 
advance. It has to be remembered, however, that 
railway stocks had already fallen to an unprecedentedly low 
level, so that whereas previous to the war some of th: 
better class ordinary stocks gave an average yield of we! 
under 5 per cent., many of them now give a yield of ov 
10 per cent. This will be gathered from the followi: 
short table :— 


Price. Yield. 

£ s. d. 

Gt. Eastern Ord. oe oo 274 ow 10 0 0 
Do. 4p.c. Pref. .. 53$ ee 79 3 
Gt. Northern Defd. .. 26 oe Wh 6 
Do. 4p.c. Prefd. Ord. 414... 913 0 
Gt. Western Ord. ee 69 ee 1010 3 
Do. Sp.c. Guar. .. << te ws 6 6 3 
Lanes and Yorks Ord. -. 52 oe 813 0 
Do. 3p.c. Pref... 45 oe 613 3 
L. & North-Western Ord. 71 os» MWh 
Do. - 4 p.c. Pref. _.. oc GOR a. 612 3 
L. & South-Western Defd. .. 20}  .. 915 3 
L. Brighton & 8. C. Defd. .. 41 6 1019 6 
Do. 6p.c. Prefd. Ord. 60 10 0 0 
Midland Defd. =F 444 .. 1013 6 
Do. 2$p.c. Prefd. Ord. .. 34 .. 7 2.9 
North-Eastern Consols oo 695 ee 918 9 
South-Eastern Defd. .. ae 10 12 9 
Do. 6p.c. Prefd. Ord 56 10 14 4 


It will be seen, therefore, in speaking of the financ: 
prospect of English railways, that while the case ma 
seem to be an unfavourable one from the standpoint of th 
pre-war holder of railway securities, it does not follow 
that at the present level of values the outlook may not b 
moderately good for the new investor, though, for reason 
I will state later, it is doubtful whether any substantia! 
advance in prices would be justified at the present juncture. 

Coming now to the actual question of compensation, 
Sir Eric Geddes stated that by mutual agreement with 
the Railway Companies Association a sum is to be paid 
by the Government to the companies in two instalments, 
one being payable at the end of the present year and the 
other at the end of the following year. The sum spoken 
of is sixty millions, but apparently certain concessions to 
the inevitable Income Tax demands will reduce the amount 
to about fifty-one millions, and at present only the gross 
amount has been stated without any details as to its appli- 
cation to individual companies, though it is clearly stated 
that the arrangement does not include Irish railways. 

Probably no one but the experienced railway expert— 
and conceivably his view would be biased—can really 
determine whether this proposed settlement is equitable, 
having regard to the great services rendered by the railways 
during the war and the extent to which the whole system 
of working, including the scale of wages, was disarranged 
during the period of Government control. It will 
therefore be more to the point that the matter should be 
considered rather from the standpoint of whether, given 
a settlement on this basis, the railways will be able, when 
the time of decontrol arrives, to maintain the dividends 
which have been paid during recent years, and upon which 
the interest yield is based in the table given above. 

At first sight the position would seem to be a rather 
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hopeless one, because the payment for the first year is 
much less than the subsidy which has had to be given 
at times by the Government to make up the necessary 
sums required for dividends, while at a moment such as 
the present, when railway revenues are suffering by the 
coal strike, the position would probably be one of complete 
insolvency but for the Government guarantee. Without 
a knowledge of the character of the allocations to the 
different companies it is useless to make any kind of detailed 
calculations as to the extent to which the compensation 
money paid by the Government would go in the direction 
of dividends on ordinary stocks; but to take the first year’s 
payment alone of about twenty-five millions, a very simple 
calculation would show that it would not go very far. 
Moreover, in view of the claims made by the companies 
themselves for large sums for arrears in the matter of work 
on renewals, &c., it would seem to follow that the sum to 
be paid by the Government cannot be regarded as a kind 
of fund to be drawn on lightly for payment of dividends. 
As a matter of fact,the greatest injury which has really 
been inflicted upon the railroads, from the standpoint of both 
the shareholders and the general public, is the demoralizing 
effects of Government eontrol itself, and I am emphasizing 
this because, while for the moment it may increase 
the depression of railway shareholders in viewing the 
outlook, it is a circumstance which may also give ground 
for hopefulness in any longer view. That is to say, while 
the removal of Government control will at first reveal 
more clearly the un‘avourable effects of that control, the 
way will really be prepared for better things in the future. 
In the first place, not only were railroad shareholders, 
unlike the shareholders in many other ferms of British 
industry, unable to increase tle.r profits during the war, 
but, because of the reckless raising of wages by the Govern- 
ment, they were compelled to see their properties rapidly 
reduced to a state of semi-insolvency. Moreover, when 
at last, in order to save the pocket of the taxpayer (rather 
than to benefit the railroad shareholders), eune on 
passenger and goods traffic were raised, the whole business 
was arranged on such unpleasant lines as to make railway 
travel more unpopular than it has ever been in the time 
of the present generation. Nor was the period of Govern- 
ment control without its demoralizing effect upon the 
executive itself, because under the official control there 
was nothing to encourage efforts to stimulate traffic or to 
increase the popularity of the railways. | Now, however, 
that the period of decontrol is at hand, the companies will 
be driven back upon the necessity for economy and efficient 
management. At first sight this might almost look like a 
still further contraction in convenience and comforts 
enjoyed by the public. In reality, however, it should not 
be so, because in the form of private enterprises it will 
be essential to a solution of the problem that the economies 
shall be intelligent economies, and that once more the 
public shall not be discouraged but encouraged to travel 
by the railways. It must be remembered that competition 
is not confined simply to railways with railways, for road 
transport is now beqoming so increasingly popular that it 
is a factor which the railways will have to take into con- 
sideration. It is, however, during the next few years, 
when the country has to go through the difficult period of 
adjustment in the matter of prices and wages, to say 
nothing of great fluctuations in trade activities, that the 
railways will undoubtedly pass through a most trying 
period, while in any directions where fresh capital is required 
they will also be handicapped by the terms of borrowing. 
So far, therefore, as the immediate future is concerned I 
cannot help thinking that the margin for improvement in 
values is not very great. In the first place, there is the 
fear of dividend deductions themselves. In the second 
place, there is the fact that interest yields on other industrial 
concerns are very high; while, in the third place, the extreme 
uncertainty regarding the future of the ordinary stocks 
must necessarily prejudice a rise in prices. It is, of course, 


quite possible that cheap money and “ fusion” rumours 


during the next few months might have a temporarily 
stimulating effect upon the prior charge and ordinar 

stocks respectively, but in the main I am inclined to think 
that, after experiencing perhaps a further moderate advance, 
home railway ordinary stocks cannot advance very greatly 
until the power of the companies to recover from the 
damage inflicted by the prolonged period of Government 





TT 
control has been demonstrated, or at least until there are 
some indications of the probability of success in that 
direction.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, May Sth. OnLooxer, 








*,* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles 
+ r 
or letters submitted to him, but when cemnped and adavesodl 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions 
= case of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry 
ditor. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—__——_ 

(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

“LABOUR MUST RULE.” 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—The extraordinary May Day manifesto signed by five 
British members of the Executive Committee of the “ Labour 
and Socialist International,” including Privy Councillors 
Henderson and Thomas and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ends with 
the above pronouncement as its climax. Among the demands 
proclaimed urbi et orbi are “ the right to speak and write un. 
deterred by repressive legisJation” and “the release of all 
those imprisoned for their political opinions.” There happens 
to be no country in the world where freedom of speech and of 
writing is so ruthlessly repressed as in Russia, where also tens 
of thousands of persons have been murdered for their “ poli- 
tical opinions,” and the prisons are full of miserable people 
enduring a less merciful fate. Russia, it is claimed, is governed 
by proletariat dictatorship, which began by establishing com- 
munism for the first time on a vast scale. The dictatorship 
has proved to be the blood-stained tyranny of a small minority, 
largely Jews of German extraction. The communism has 
naturally led to slavery, disease, starvation, and general ruin, 
which has become so obviously appalling that the authors are 
endeavouring to bring foreign capital to the rescue of their 
victims. Another demand of this truculent manifesto is “the 
destruction of militarism in all lands.” But the dictatorship 
of the proletariat was enthroned by military force and has 
been maintained by violently aggressive militarism. If mili- 
tarism is destroyed in Russia, “‘ the socialisation of the means 
of production,’”’ which the manifesto requires, and which has 
made production impossible, will instantly collapse. 

Now, what is it that these executive Councillors and their 
German, Belgian, and Dutch “ comrades” really want? If 
‘Labour must rule,” we have a right to know (1) what classes 
are included in “ Labour,” and (2) how these classes propose 
to “rule.” If manual workers—the so-called proletariat—are 
meant, then a large class upon which the manual! workers abso- 
lutely depend for their means of existence—a class which works 
often harder than the manual labourer—must be excluded. If 
all persons who do any useful work are to be brought under 
the definition of “ Labour,’”’ then we remain as at present, 
because idlers are in a small minority, which is not by any 
means confined to the “ capitalist classes.” 

If there is anything in the principles of democracy on which 
we were brought up, the rule of any class or group of classes 
is forbidden. The theory is that all voters are equal at the 
polls, and “ Labour,” however defined, can “ rule” now if it 
can obtain sufficient support. In that case, democracy !ays 
down that it “ must rule.” 

There never was a time at which language was so recklessly 
misused with the object of deceiving the ignorant. Why 
cannot these Privy Councillors and their associates state clearly 
what form of Government they are really aiming at, and in 
what sense they demand that “ Labour must rule”? Are the 
Labour rulers to be elected, and, if so, who is to compose the 
electorate? Or are they dreaming of dictatorships established 
by force and filled by themselves?—I am, Sir, &ec,, 

SypEnuAm. 








THE CHURCHES AND LABOUR. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Two well-meant proposals have lately been put forward 
in connexion with the increasing Labour unrest by persons 
whose names command respect: the first that the observance 
of a “Day of National Humiliation and Prayer” should be 
enjoined by authority; the second that representatives of the 
several Churches should associate themselves with the May Day 
Labour Celebrations. It is natural that earnest men should 
desire a public appeal to God in times of trouble; and that the 
Churches should show themselves sensitive to the reasonable 
grievances of those who were formerly the economically weaker 
classes. But, if the first thought in the minds of most of 18 
is not to have recourse to a public religious act in the present 
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emergency, the reason is not so much any “ general tendency 


to ignore Almighty God in public affairs” as a feeling, similar 
to that which has led to the disuse of prayers for rain or 
fine weather—i.e., the general recognition of the reign of law 
in the universe; coupled with the belief that laborare est orare 
—ie., that our problems are to be solved by the use of our 
reason, the faculty “ the likest God within the soul.” So that, 
while personal and private prayer is a natural outcome of 
religion, public religious acts fall more and more under the 
head of ceremonial. We need not, indeed, omit them on this 
account, but they no longer express, as they once did, the 
instinctive cry of the heart or demand of the understanding. 
And it is probably on the lines of Lord Weir’s important letter, 
which appeared in the Times of April 80th under the title of 
“Reduced Costs the Main Issue,” rather than on those eug- 
gested by Canon Burroughs and Mr. Sheppard, that the solution 
of the existing economic deadlock will be found. 

A more important matter is the May Day Appeal, published 
in the Evening Standard of April 20th, with the heading of 
“ Clerics’ Manifesto on Behalf of Labour,” over the signatures 
of eighteen prominent clergymen of the Established and Free 
Churches :— 


“In view of the critical position created by the widespread 
protest of Labour against the old order of society, we, the 
undersigned, have taken the occasion offered by Labour’s own 
May Day festival to declare the conviction that it is possible 
at once to be loyal members of the Christian Church and ardent 

pathizers with the fundamental aspirations of Labour. 
The actual evils of the present social system are manifest—the 
grossly unequal distribution of wealth, the warfare of man 
against man, the absence of any security for the workers, and, 
still worse, the violation of the sacred claims of human per- 
sonality by the denial of any honourable status, men and 
women being treated as mere instruments of production 
and not as intelligent and voluntarily co-operating agents. 
It is against all this that, in the last analysis, Labour 
is protesting. We do not say that all claims advanced by 
every section of Labour are valid, nor that all the methods 
adopted by Labour in revolt are justifiable. But for the funda- 
mental witness of May Day the Church, too, must stand or be 
false to its faith. To give this witness public demonstration 
we would suggest that Christian people should join in the 
Labour celebrations, taking their own banners with them, and, 
where this is impossible, should at least give all support and 
encouragement to Labour in its great annual festival.” 


Though the drift of thie Declaration is unmistakable, its 
wording is open to more than one interpretation and could not 
be discussed within the limits of a letter. The reference is 
to the modern Labour Movement as a whole, but it is im- 
possible not to take the pronouncement in connexion with 
the present crisis in the coal trade; and it is difficult not to 
think that the application of religious—and I will add (for 
the two are one) rational—principles to the attack now being 
made by the Miners’ Executive on the vital interests of the 
community yields other results than those contemplated by the 
eighteen zealous clergymen over whose signatures the appeal 
appears. 


It is generally admitted that the miners had reason to 
complain both of the hurrying on of decontrol and of the 
excessive cut of wages in certain districts—disastrous is the 
only word for the economic policy of the present Government— 
though the readiness shown by the House of Commons to 
redress their grievances is as worthy of notice as the original 
blunder of the Department concerned. And it is conceivable 
that something in the nature of pooling, or nationalization, 
or partnership in management, may be advisable in the 
interests of the coal industry. Such questions are for experts, 
and the nation will ultimately decide. But to defend tho 
present action of the miners on Christian principles, whether 
directly or by implication, is the very climax of paradox; it 
is, in effect, to bring religion into contempt.. The “ right” 
of the worker to dispose of his own labour is beyond dispute. 
But what a man may reasonably and rightly do is a very much 
more important question than what he has an abstract “ right ” 
to do; a metaphysical “ right’ may be a palpable folly and 
an intolerable wrong. The complex conditions of modern society 
are such as to invest large classes of the citizens, manual and 
brain workers alike, with the character of public servants. 
Such persons do not “live to themselves.” What would he 
thought of a strike of doctors, or of the police, or of the officials 
of a public department, for higher wages or for changed con- 
ditions of service? Must not the same be said of manual 
workers whose services are no less essential to the community? 
If this is not generally recognized, it is due partly to the cul- 
tural limitations of the classes in question, partly to the 
doctrinaire tendencies dominant among Union officials, partly 
to the perverse esprit de corps which tolerates action on the 
part of aggregates of men which, as individuals, they would 
Tepudiate. “I am wiser than my teachers,” says the Psalmist : 
the stubborn and unreasoning insistence on the reorganization 





of the coal industry here and now on arbitrarily chosen lines 
obviously originates, not with the rank and file of the men, to 
whom it would never have occurred had it not been suggested to 
them, but with a group of theorists into whose hands the 
Unions have fallen. These Unions did a necessary work in 
their time; nor could they, even now, be dispensed with. But 
they have become imperia in imperio—a position rightly dis- 
trusted by constitutional lawyers. As at present constituted 
they exercise a tyranny—none the less odious because it 18 
exercised in the name of liberty—over their members and have 
become a menace to society at large. To represent them as 
in any sense embodying religion or reason is sophistry. In so 
far as it acts under these influences, Labour gives the im- 
pression of being frankly out for loot. It sees the world in 
terms of class, not of community; and it is open to the charge 
of incivisme to an extent which amounts to levying blackmail 
on the nation, and indeed on society as a whole. If these are 
“the fundamental aspirations of Labour,” it is difficult to see 
how they can command the sympathies either of “ Christian 
people ” or of sensible men.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED FAWKES. 
Ashby St. Ledgers. 





LICENSING REFORM. 
[To rHe Epiror or THe “‘ SpecratTor.’’) 
Srr,—In your reference to the debate on Colonel Gretton’s Bill 
you express the hope that “the experience gained during the 
war, and especially at Carlisle, will not be wasted.” It may 
be well here to recall that in November, 1918, the Coalition 
leaders gave a definite pledge of the intention “to adapt to 
peace conditions the experience gained during the war.” This 
pledge, like the promises contained in the King’s Speech since 
that date, still remains unfulfilled. Only a few days ago the 
Control Board issued its fifth report of the Carlisle Controlled 
Area. It is a record of consistent and sustained progress from 
the commencement until the present time. Under the Carlisle 
experiment many of the reforms long desired by the 
Temperance Party are in actual operation, while great 
economies in administration have been effected. Further, of 
the capital advances made by the Treasury on behalf of the 
undertaking over one-half had been repaid by the end of 
March, 1920, and it is expected that in another four years the 
scheme will be free of any capital liability whatsoever. If 
these things are possible at Carlisle they are possible else- 
where, and I should like to support the hope expressed in your 
editorial columns that the experience gained will not be 
wasted; and that as a result of any further efforts that aro 
made to explore this most vexatious question of Temperance 
reform we may see the experiment at Carlisle adopted in other 
licensing areas in different parts of the country. No Govern- 
ment attempting to legislate on the question can ignore Carlisle 
and its lessons. The elimination of the element of private profit 
from the sale of drink, which State ownership would ensure, 
is the key to the whole question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Harvey 
(Secretary, Temperance Legislation League). 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of the 
Irish World, published in New York and widely distributed 
all over the United States, in parts in which there are “ Lrish- 
Americans.” In one New England city, the population of which 
is a little over 100,000, seventy-five copies are sold. It seems to 
me that there ought to be some contradiction of the wicked 
lie which appears (in pictorial form) on the first page.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Samugt R. Honey. 

17a Eldon Road, Kensington, W. 

[The cartoon depicts John Bull, with a cudgel labelled 
“ Black and Tan” in his hand, preventing American relief 
from being distributed to starving Irish women and children. 
—p. Spectator.) 





REPRISALS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Your American correspondent Mr. H. F. Armstrong may 
surely be reminded that (except in the minds of our anti 
English idealists) Irish reprisals do not represent any “ action 
of the British Government,” but a merely human (however re- 
grettable) ebullition which might be expected to take place 
quite independently of any particular régime or of anything 
but the crime and outrage that provoke them. To put the 
simplest case. If Mr, Armstrong found half a dozen of his 
friends and fellow-workers lying dead with their brains bat- 
tered out on the blood-stained highway, would he—a weapon 
to hand and an enemy visible or traceable to pursue—consider 
the case one in which the “ wild justice of revenge ” was par- 
ticularly unforgivable, or admit rather that three-quarters of 
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the horror and sensation of the phenomenon belong to the 
initial and provocative crime? 

To Mr. Asquith and the Daily News possibly all violence is 
equally reprovable. But history will deliver no such judgment. 

War is being waged in Ireland, we hope, with some prospect 
of victory, and “ war,” as Americans know, “ is hell.” What 
did General Sherman mean by that? A foretaste of damnation 
for the guilty. But if all bloodshed had been considered s0 
immoral and shocking that it could not be contemplated—if 
“ force,” as is now being repeated, parrot-like, by our radical 
theorists, is “no remedy,” what would be the position of 
Europe now—and of America?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ENGLISHMAN. 





A DECLARATION OF POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 
{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—The Duke of Northumberland has come out quite grandly. 
But he is a Duke. I am a mere “old Board School” boy. 
Nevertheless, the enclosed memorandum expresses my senti- 
ments exactly. I have had the memorandum “ Roneo’d” for 
circulation among near acquaintances. I could not afford 
much. You will see without my present frank and open 
acknowledgment that, as to the greater portion of the matter, 
I have simply impudently “lifted ” it from you. Seeing that 
I am, as I have said, a mere old Board School boy; seeing 
that I have worked in both factory and office; seeing that I 
am still working; seeing that I have brought up two stalwart 
young men, one of whom is a competent and clever mechanical 
engineer, and the other a clerk in the Bank of England; 
seeing, further, that I have other younger children dependent 
upon me; seeing, too, that as far as I can see I shall have 
to continue working for my daily bread until the Old Man 
with the Scythe gathers me in; and seeing that when all my 
debts are paid I do not suppose I would sell for £100, possibly 
I shall escape the charge of being a prejudiced capitalist. You 
may consider the closing sentences of my memorandum a little 
too flamboyant, but when we cannot escape hearing about that 
wretched “ Red Flag,”’ may we not sometimes coo to ourselves 
about another and better flag, for, although so many seem to 
be temporarily forgetting it, we are, after all, citizens of no 
mean city.—I am, Sir, &., Laurence C. Perkins. 
84 Hazelbank Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 


“A DECLARATION of POLITICAL PRINCIPLES, the 
adoption and prosecution of which would save England in 
the present crisis of her fate and put her on the path to 
greater glories than ever, 





1. The stern opposition of the forces of revolution under any 
and every alias, and a fixed determination that the will of the 
majority shall prevail. 

2. The will of the majority shall be ascertained, not by 
guesses or rumours, or impudent claims, but by law and con- 
stitutional usage based on just principles. 

3. The welfare of the poorer classes to be sought as a necessity, 
but without interfering with liberty or enterprise, and so 
diminishing production. There should be a far greater equality 
of enjoyment than now in the matter of material prosperity. 
But that will never be obtained by a deliberate effort, as now, 
to restrict production. 

4. The maintenance and community of the British Empire, 
under a system of alliance, without interference between the 
component parts of the Empire. 

5. Immediate introduction of the Referendum or Poll of the 
People as a veto over Bills which may be carried contrary to 
the will of the majority of the nation. 

6. A powerful effort to make the people of this country realize 
that Capital—by which we mean the accumulation of wealth, 
i.e., things of value in exchange—instead of being contrary to 

‘the interests of the poor or the handworkers is their salvation, 
and that what we want is more, not less, Capital in this 
eountry, for, in the last resort, Capital alone can create 
employment for Labour. 

7. Allegiance, loyalty, and support for His Majesty George V., 
the crowned Chairman of our great British Republic. 

8. Peace and goodwill with all, if possible, both within and 
without the Empire, but if mischief makers, either domestic 
or foreign, must fight, why, then, as the Knights of old had it 
—God and St. George for merry England—For England, Home, 
and Beauty—Evil overtake all Rebels and Traitors, and three 
Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue. 


GOD SAVE THE KING, 
Kindly cireulate.” 





GERMAN TAXATION. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’} 
Sir,—I am obliged by your insertion of my letter on German 
taxation, but regret that there are two errors. In Par. 1 
the words after 10 per cent. should read “ when the dividend 
does not exceed 3 per cent., increasing up to 20 per cent. when 
the dividend amounts to 20 per cent. or over.”” In Par. 3, 


seventh line, it should be: “If it be taken at 1-10th of a 
Not having the draft I do not know how far I 


shilling.” 





a 
am responsible for the first error. In the case of the second J 
am afraid I may have omitted to insert in the copy I left with 
you the words “ 1-10 per cent.,” as I did in the origina) left at 
the Foreign Office, in which case I apologize for the carelessness, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Howarp Hopes. 
Benwell, Farncombe, Surrey. 





INSCRIPTION FOR A WAR MEMORIAL. 
{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—We have on our Memorial Cross the following inscription 
which was suggested by a writer in the Times, and which, in 
my judgment, is eminently suitable for a country village :— 
“Ye who live on, ’mid English pastures green, 

Remember us: and think what might have been,’ 

—I am, Sir, &., Reeratp Surrn, 
The Vicarage, Walpole St. Andrew, West Norfolk. 


{To rae Epiror or rae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I have seen no inscription 60 good as that placed on the 
Memorial Cross in my late parish of Guilden Morden :— 
“For God and Freedom.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Luxyxy Wiuuxs. 
The Grennan, Grantchester Meadows, Cambridge. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—The following inscription which I used in a war 
menorial decorative painting in the Wesleyan church at 
Bishop Sutton, Somerset, may help your correspondent :— 

“To the glory of God and in faithful memory of six men of 
Bishop Sutton who gave their lives for their country during 
the Great War. They thus shared in the sacrifice which assured 
the safety, henour, and freedom of England, and of the 
Empire. 
‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?’” 


These words I painted in a circular space, over which two 
kneeling angels support a laurel wreath, forming the lower 
part of the design.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 


{To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I have read with deep feeling the invitation of “ Non 
Nobis” to the readers of the world-wide Spectator that they 
should share in the selection of an ipscription to be engraved 
on a village cross in the North of England in memory of those 
who marched out of their little parish to fight in defence of 
the Empire. With reverence I submit two quatrains from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; the first for the side of the cross facing 
the young villagers of future generations who shall depart from 
their “quiet homes and small beginning, out to the undis- 
covered ends ” :— : 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘You Must!’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can!’” 
And the second on the side of the cross facing the approach 
to the village :— 
“ Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There comes a voice without reply :— 
‘’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the Truth he ought to die.’” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Tomas CagR. 
82 Earls Road, Southampton. 





“THE EARTHEN VESSEL.” 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I learn from a correspondent that Lady Glenconner has 
been actively interested in recording and testing “ spiritual 
communications ” for over thirty years. I must therefore 
withdraw my expression of an inference which, I think, I was 
justified in drawing for a certain ineptitude for scientific 
methods disclosed in her recent book; nor need I repeat my 
warning as to the supreme importance of accuracy in such 
research.—I am, Sir, &c., C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 

[We must, of course, publish this letter, although, as we 
announced last week, the correspondence is closed.—Wo. 
Spectator.) 





THE LEAGUE OF ARTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The League of Arts has the permission of H.M. Office 
of Works to produce entertainments in Hyde Park on the 
Saturdays this summer at 3 and 8 p.m. The entertainments 
will consist of concerts, operas, and extracts from Shakespeare 
and other plays. May I ask those of your readers who realize 
the importance of this experiment for their kind help? Our 
laws, unfortunately, were framed at a time when the provision 
of art for the people was not much thought of; it therefore 
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happens that a law exists forbidding the sale of tickets in 
Hyde Park, which makes the financing of these performances 
dificult. From a former experiment of the League it is 
probable that about five thousand people will witness these 
performances ; in order, however, to finance the experiment, 
the Office of Works has allowed the sale of tickets outside the 
park. These, price 2s. 6d. and 5s., can be got from the Secretary 
of the League of Arts, 55 Oxford Terrace, W.2. Some friends 
are also helping us by buying books of tickets for the month 
at £2 2s. for nine 5s, tickets or eighteen 2s. 6d. tickets respec- 
tively. The performances will begin on June 4th, and will 
continue every Saturday.—I am, Sir, &c., P. DEaRMER. 
Corner Lodge, Radnor Place, W. 2. 








THE COMMERCIAL CASE FOR THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpectatTor.”’] 
gir,—As the one responsible for the table of figures quoted by 
Mr. Massingham, may I be permitted to assure Mr. Downham 
that the reference to the total imports for 1920 was not a 
deliberate but an accidental misstatement? The complete 
figures over the series of years were supplied at my request 
through a statistical research agency which I have been in the 
habit of using for various purposes for a number of years and 
have hitherto found absolutely reliable. On this occasion, how- 
ever, they omitted the necessary qualifying note differentiating 
“dressed ” and “ undressed ” feathers, which upon reference I 
find appears in the Board of Trade returns. This omission does 
away with the deduction, so far as these figures are concerned, 
that the trade in wild birds’ plumage has decreased to so great 
an extent as claimed in my memorandum. But the error 
brings to light by implication a fact regarding employment in 
connexion with feather dressing which Mr. Downham will now 
probably admit. It has been a main contention of the oppo- 
nents of the Plumage Biil that the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of wild birds’ plumage would cause a considerable amount 
of unemployment among the workers in that trade. If the 
Board of Trade figures mean anything at all they mean that 
the bulk of imported wild bird plumage comes into this country 
dressed and ready for the milliner, and that prohibition would 
have little or no efiect upon the employment market. It is 
held by the supporters of the Bill, who are not quite so ignorant 
of the trade as Mr. Downham would wish your readers to 
believe, that workers wholly engaged upon wild bird plumage 
could easily be transferred to the dressing of ostrich plumes 
and the feathers of domestic fowls. This claim has been denied 
but not disproved. Mr. Downham says that “the employers 
may at least be allowed to know something about the state of 
employment, since it is shown on their pay sheets.’”” Admitted. 
But can Mr. Downham induce the employers to give a complete 
census of skilled workers in this trade showing the exact and 
verifiable proportion, if any, that would be permanently thrown 
out of employment by the passing of the Bill?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Howprook Jackson, 
Editorial Director, The National Trade Press, Ltd. 





[To tHE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Apropos of the Plumage Bill, for which I am a keen 
partisan and upholder of the view taken by the Spectator, the 
following incident took place about a week ago, and may 
interest you. While buying a hat at a shop in Guildford, I saw 
a hat trimmed with a Bird of Paradise, and spoke to the 
assistant as to the cruelty, &., in using these birds for 
millinery (a friend with me was a member of the Audubon 
Society and had never worn feathers). The assistant, a young 
woman, was quite astonished as to what we told her, and very 
sympathetic. She gave me the enclosed paper, a sample of 
many which, she said, came from the warehouse with each 
consignment of feathers, and were to be shown to customers 
who seemed disinclined to buy hats trimmed with birds, and 
she had never heard any other side, and asked me to let her 
have any papers on the subject. It occurred to me that this 
propaganda would do a great deal of harm, and you might be 
glad to have this information.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Knoll, Peaslake, Surrey. CaroLine Gipson, 

The following is an extract from the enclosed paper :— 

“ The evidence upon which the Bill is based is prejudiced and 
out of date. 

The assertions of cruelty and extermination are exaggerated 
or untrue. 

The trade is willing and ready to assist in any measure that 
will prevent cruelty and extermination where found on reliable 
evidence to exist. 

The Bill will not save the life of a single bird, neither will 
it prevent cruelty nor extermination. Supplies will merely be 
diverted to some other market. 

The Bill as designed will effect nothing else than the destruc- 
tion of the fancy feather trade of this country, and do serious 
harm to the ostrich feather industry. 

A useful British industry will be sacrificed and the livelihood 
of many workers affected. 





The bulk of the feathers of the Egret (Osprey) are obtained 
without killing and without cruelty. 

The large white Egret is strictly protected in Venezuela, from 
whence the largest supplies are obtained, Killing is prohibited, 
and collections and shipments may only be made under Govern- 
ment licence and supervision. That the laws are strictly 
enforced is clearly evident in the condition and appearance of 
the feathers when received. 

_The small white Egret is carefully bred and farmed in India. 
No cruelty is involved and supplies available are very large. 

The Bird of Paradise is strictly protected in New Guinea. 
No shooting is permitted during five months of the year cover- 
ing the breeding season. Only the adult male birds bear the 
ornamental plumes used for millinery. 

For many years the supplies of the plumes of the Egret and 
Bird of Paradise have been fully maintained, thereby proving 
there is no danger of extermination or even reduction.” 





KIND INQUIRIES. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your article on “Kind Inquiries” reminds me of a 
story I read some time ago of a little girl who was invited to 
a children’s party by her mother’s district visitor. Before 
setting off her mother admonished her to mind her manners, 
with the parting injunction, “ Mind you be’ave like a little 
lidy.” The child was the first to arrive, so she had an oppor- 
tunity of putting her mother’s admonition into practice, and 
as her hostess was the only lady she knew she did her best to 
copy her. So she began: “‘ How many children have you? Is 
your husband out of work? I hope he does not drink. Is your 
rent paid up? Have you been obliged to pawn anything lately? 
I hope you go regularly to church.” It is said that “ Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery.”” It is doubtful if this horrified 
hostess felt flattered, but it may have been a lesson to her.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Even C, Tarr. 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. 








NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ta 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. ; 
ee 
TRESPASSERS. 

GavntLy outlined, white and still, 
Three haystacks peer above the hill; 
Three agéd rakes thrust sprawlingly 
Fantastic tendons to the sky. 

In the void and dismal yard, 
Farmer’s dog keeps rasping guard 
Challenging night’s trespassers, 
The solemn legions of the stars; 
Growling ignominious scorn 

At Cancer and at Capricorn. 


The yellow stars, serene and prim, 


Tolerantly stare at him. 
F. W. Bateson. 








ART. 


——_—— 

THE ACADEMY. 

Eppur si muove. 
Tur AcapEmyY doors have given way, shaken by the thundering 
of the younger generation. No longer is a masterpiece debarred 
from exhibition because it is in a black frame. White or grey 
mounts no longer cause rejections for water-colours which do 
not look well when framed in gold; indeed, in one instance this 
year so far has the spirit of innovation gone that an oil is hung 
in a white frame. It used to be said that, unless all frames 
were alike, and of course of gold, the work of those who hung 
the exhibition was made impossible; now, when this last 
refuge of a reactionary is abandoned, it is seen that diversity 
makes for relief. But the modern spirit is not only seen in 
frames, and the changes are more sweeping than grey mounts, 
for artistic work, which a few years ago would have been certain 
of rejection, is now hung in prominent places. The water- 
colour room alone is proof of this. For the last year or two 
the careful searcher has been able to find a few works which, 
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in execution, were the descendants of the founders and masters 
of the art, but these were shouted down by the heavily painted 
and over-elaborated water-colours that vied in depth and 
solidity with oil pictures, losing thereby that untroubled fresh- 
ness which no other medium except fresco attains. Now 
numbers of works containing these qualities are to be seen, 
and good examples among them are: In the Arun Valley (559), 
Mr. E. J. Holding; Ilkley (561), Mr. McCullock ; Westmorland 
Coast (577), Mr. Atherton; Boston Stump (581), Mr. C. Ince ; 
A French Port (603), Mr. Hawksworth, and two beautiful draw- 
ings by Mr. Lintott, Wastwater (662) and Lustleigh (676); also 
Mr. C. A. Hunt’s brilliant, if more superficial, composition of 
clouds, smoke, and tall chimneys, The Miner's Return (613), 
and Miss Bess Norris’s portrait of the late Mr. Tubbs (682), 
the great violin-bow maker, in which character is very cleverly 
suggested. 

It is, of course, quite unreasonable to blame the Academy 
because a yearly crop of masterpieces are not forthcoming, 
but it is quite reasonable to expect from a body which claims 
to show the way in National Art that it should encourage 
every development which tends in the direction of serious 
aesthetic qualities or any return to artistic essential. In the 
last years the tide has been flowing steadily away from the 
mudflats of realism, but until quite recently nowhere have 
these unpleasant expanses, with their sordid make-believe of 
Art, been more visible than at the Academy. Still too much 
of this fruitless low-lying country is about us, but the healthier 
uplands are beginning to appear, and this year the pleasant 
prospect has decidedly widened. The artists who use that 
most potent means of expression, design, are represented here 
much more strongly than before, and the effect this quality has 
of making its users’ work stand out from the ruck is sometimes 
surprising. ‘Take, for instance, Mr. H. Lamb’s big picture, 
R.A.M.C. Men with Wounded and Sick (461). In this work 
the artist has used the simplification of form and mass, the 
ordered design, and the sense of movement which come from 
contrasted patterns and which we are accustomed to enjoy in a 
primitive fresco, but which till lately have not been allowed us 
in a picture of modern life. Now, painters like Mr. Lamb have 
discovered that the combined strength and tenderness of move- 
ment can be expressed by simplifying the lines and masses till 
the impeding realism of material details has been abolished. 
These qualities Are finely seen in the figure with his back towards 
us reaching forward to attend to the man on the stretcher, 
and in the groups of waiting men who, shrouded in greatcoats, 
have the impassive dignity of early art. But to have realized 
abstract qualities is not to lose touch with the human side, as 
may be seen in the way in which the orderly supports the sick 
man’s head, and the hand which caresses the mule’s nose, and 
in the figure of the tired stretcher- bearer on the left. This picture 
crumples up its neighbours with their airs and graces, and it 
remains in the mind when the carefully-worked-out details 
of the realistic war pictures have quickly faded from sight. 
The city of Manchester has made a wise choice in buying this 
work. Mr. Clausen is, of course, a painter who makes design 
his chief means of expression, and his two landscapes, Midsummer 
Dawn (153) and Haymaking (451), are both beautiful works, 
but especially so is the former with its lovely colour of early 
morning and with its trees so full of personality in their shapes. 
A landscape which glows with splendid colour like the back- 
ground of a Venetian picture is Autumn in Argyll (112), by 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron; in it he uses deep blue with fine effect, 
and, true to Venetian traditions, constructs his composition by 
shadows which hide or reveal not figures but mountain ranges, 
and which flood the picture not with darkness but with glowing 
colour. Mr. Bertram Priestman’s quiet English river picture, 
Third Year Pollards (269), is another fine piece of sunny colour, 

Mr. Arnesby Brown has again recaptured for us a piece of quiet, 
gradated clear sky of exquisite quality. Perhaps to do this it 
was necessary to have the restless and insistent white clouds at 
the top of the picture in The Waveney Marshes (44), but these 
forms are rather assertive. The same painter’s Mill on the 
Yare (38) is beautiful, and has subtle and lovely painting in it 
where the earth and sky meet. An unusual and beautiful 


effect is produced by the deep blue reflection of the sky in the 
pool surrounded by white sand in Mr. Adrian Stokes’s In the 
Dunes (12), and Mrs. Stokes’s Dutch Baby (49) in its pulpit-like 
perambulator has charm of colour and sympathy with the little 
self-contained child. In this picture Mrs. Stokes shows her 
feeling for the primitives, although she has given up some 








of the technical methods of early work which added such charm 
to her painting in the past. Mr. Allinson paints the lowlands 
of Switzerland in a restrained and almost prim way, which not 
only suits the neat farms and the distant mountains admirably 
but is also beautiful in itself with quiet, clear colour and un. 
obtrusive workmanship. Swiss Peat Country (9) and Spring 
Snow in the Jura (192) are both charming works. Among other 
landscapes which should be looked at are The Estuary (96), 
Mr. L. Richmond; Winter Sunset (291), Mr. Gunning King; 
Sunset on the Cornish Coast (296), Mr. Olsson; The Dogana, 
Venice (341), Miss Jane de Glehn; and also Mr. St. John 
Partridge’s Spring Flowers (210), a beautiful piece of reticent 
colour which, in its black frame, looks particularly well and ig 
a most sympathetic neighbour to the works near it, and Miss 
Evelyn Sargent’s Fruit (411). 

Mr. Glyn W. Philpot has seen Michael Angelo through 
Rodin, and in his The Journey of the Spirit (177) there are 
many reminiscences, but in saying this it is not intended 
to condemn. Many original creators have worked by means 
of the variations upon a theme by some one else and 
have afterwards stood alone securely. Mr. Philpot has 
chosen to work only in hues of, tarnished silver, which are 
finely adapted to the motive of these three giant figures 
who walk on the mountain tops partly hidden by mists. 
By resisting the warm tones of natural flesh the artist has taken 
his figures into another world and made them part of the stern 
scenery through which they pass. The central figure in its 
stride reminds us of Rodin’s St. John the Baptist. Another 
interesting picture in which three entirely unadorned figures 
are seen is Mr. Spencer Watson’s The Story of Creation (207), 
Here is the scene from Paradise Lost where the affable Arch- 
angel who does not disdain terrestrial fruits to eat instructs 
Adam and Eve in their origin. The painter has placed “ resplen- 
dant Eve” in the centre of the group with Adam and the 
Archangel seated on either side. It is certainly a feat to have 
made Raphael dominate the picture without the usual pictorial 
aids of wings or armour in the way in which he does. The 
elaborate background of the Garden of Eden is perhaps not quite 
happy in scale; the forms, of which there are great numbers, 
seem rather too large, and thus detract from the dignity of the 
figures. But it is difficult to be quite confident of this criticism, 
for the picture is one which would look much better if seen 
alone. It is unusual in treatment and does not stand the contact 
with ordinary things well. 

Mr. Sims has confused a charming design, which he calls 
Wedgwood (26), by a too insistent pattern in the sky. A pair 
of nymphs swing a baby between them as they stand in the 
shallow blue sea against the low-toned blue sky. The picture 
is not too large, and, without being in any sense great, is pleasant 
if somewhat languid in form and tone. 

Intense vitality pulses through Vivian Forbes’s The River Bank 
(330). This large canvas swarms with a crowd of child bathers, 
The amount of character in the figures is astonishing, and the 
more so when we look closely and see how little delineation of 
faces has been depended upon. The artist has attacked his 
subject in the manner of a primitive painter, he has been very 
sparing of rounded modelling and has not used shadows to 
connect one figure with another, or with its background, but 
has kept his darks to emphasize the outlines of these shining 
figures which are so slightly modelled and so full of life. The 
colour of the whole is rich and glowing; and even if the eye is 
not entirely satisfied with the great branches of the cedar 
tree, it rejoices at the feast of colour and vital form, and it is one 
of the best and most promising pictures here. The late Mr. 
Strang’s loss can be realized by the quality of the pictures 
by him here. He was fond of working in the flat, brightly lighted 
style of the early fresco painters, and he never carried out this 
more successfully than in his Venus and Adonis (132), which 
shows a fine use of brilliant colours in the highest parts of the 
scale. His great qualities as a draughtsman are shown in his 
portrait of Dr. Ritchie Scott (599), so admirable in its thoroughness 
and restraint. 

A portrait well carried out in style which does not depend on 
its effect for roundness or deep colouring is Mr. Orde’s Lord G@. 
Wellesley M.C. (32),to which one turns with infinite relief after 
the common Academy portrait which strains every nerve to 
appear in the round at all costs. This type is, of course, carried 
to its farthest limit by Sir William Orpen in a number of 
examples both of men and women, the best of these being his 
grandiloquent Chef de [Hotel Chatham (115), who challenges 
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and arrests all comers with completeness and ease. In its own 
manner it could not be better done. 

Miss Clausen shows powers of characterization and design in 
her soberly coloured Magda Ayafonord (190), and two pictures 
which are in different ways vital and interesting are Miss 
Peacock’s Days of Jane (1) and Miss Zinkeisen’s The Lass of 
Mile End (198). H. 8. 


THE THEATRE. 


a ee 
“OTHELLO” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 
Many people consider that Othello is the best acting play that 
Shakespeare ever wrote, and nobody can doubt that the play 
contains some of his noblest poetry. It is certainly the only 
play, except perhaps 7'he Tempest, in which unity of theme is 
observed, and here the theme is so terrible, the unity so relentless, 
that we occasionally long to have back some of the usual Shake- 
spearean discursiveness at which we have probably so often 
grumbled. 

Mr. Fagan’s production of the play is on the whole a very 
satisfactory one. There are two intervals only, and though 
the First and Third Acts, as he has arranged them, each contain 
a number of scenes, the stage management is admirably com- 
petent, and one fades in as quickly as the other fades out. Even 
my rabid feelings about waits were soothed by such excellent 
promptitude. All the scenes were quite pleasing ; one in which 
the Doge sits in Council in the Sagittary is really beautiful. 
Pink-purple curtains fall in heavy folds, making the back- 
ground of the stage. On a tall dais, about eight steps high, 
sits the Doge in his gold brocade gown and cap; behind him 
falls from his high canopy a broad panel of cloth of gold. This 
forms a very fine and dignified setting for what is certainly one 
of the most admirably written scenes in Shakespeare. Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle is a thoroughly competent actor, and made the 
Moor most attractive, as a simple, honest, and almost childlike 
but at the same time resolute man of action. I like the way 
in which Mr. Fagan shifts his company about. Mr. Alfred Clark, 
who played Falstaff in Henry IV., was acting the small part of 
Brabantio, and acting it exceedingly well. Mr. Basil Rathbone 
was an admirable Iago. This sort of part seems to me to suit 
him better than the “‘ juvenile lead,” when he is a little inclined 
to conform to the ideals of the cinema hero. Iago is an almost 
impossible character to portray ; it is very difficult for an actor 
to make his motives appear sufficient. Another good piece of 
casting was that of Miss Mary Grey as Emilia. She was excellent 
as the slightly vulgar, slightly coarse-minded but affectionate, 
loud-mouthed woman. Unfortunately, her costumes and those 
of Miss Madge Titheradge as Desdemona are not a success. 
Mr. Tom Heslewood was responsible for the rest of the clothes, 
and he is an expert on Venetian costume of the period chosen, 
but on the programme we are told that Mr. Commisarjevsky 
was responsible for Desdemona’s and Emilia’s dresses. In 
any case, somebody made a hash of it. Miss Madge Titheradge 
was handicapped by a most absurd voluminous tow wig, 
making her look like a caricature of a stage ingénue. While 
the other two women—Bianca and the waiting-woman—were 
in well-cut, coherent Venetian dresses, she and Emilia wore a 
series of inchoate dressing-gowns of colours which went very il] 
with the scenery. Whether the fault was Mr. Commisarjevsky’s 
or whether it was a case of “ leading lady ” again, it is, of course, 
impossible to determine. Mr. Eric Cowley acted pleasantly as 
Roderigo, a part obviously written for Mr. Miles Malleson. 
Miss Gwendolen Evans as the demi-mondaine Bianca is quite 
attractive to look at, but is, unfortunately, exceedingly correct 
in her behaviour. We wish she would go to her namesake 
Miss Edith Evans to learn how to play a Venetian courtesan. 











TaBN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
AmBassaDors.—T7he White-Headed Boy.. e+ 8.80—2.80 
[A witty, satirical comedy. Last fortnight.) 
HaymMarket.—The Circle .. we oe ++ 8,80—2.80 
(Mr. Somerset. Maugham’s admirably acted, competent, 
clever, unsatisfactory comedy.] 
Littix.—London’s Grand Guignol oe ++ 8.15—2.80 
[Six little plays. The Rill is quite excellent.] 
Nzw Oxrorp.—League of Notions es ++ 8.15—2.80 


[Revue, admirable to the eye, possible to the ear, negligible 
to the mind. ] 





BOOKS. 


oe 
THE GLASS OF FASHION.* 

Tats is an interesting little book and, in our opinion, much 
better worth reading and writing than The Mirrors of Downing 
Street. The authorship remains, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to remain, obscure. Probably this is an advantage to 
the book. Omne ignotum pro magnifico is one of the main 
foundations of successful literature on the political side. The 
Letters of Junius would not have had half the effect they had 
if there had been no mystery about them. It is probable, as 
we said in reviewing The Mirrors of Downing Street, that “A 
Gentleman with a Duster” is a journalist. Anyway, and in 
spite of certain indications, the “ Gentleman ” is not a lady. 

Like all books which lash the vices and follies of the age, 
there is a good deal of exaggeration and a good deal also of 
defective mental “ orientation.” The world has been crying 
out on its own degeneracy ever since anything in the nature 
of public opinion existed. Byron, speaking of the good old 
times, says, “ All times if old are good,” and we might quito 
well say of these bad new times, ‘‘ All times if new are bad.” 
It would not be fair, however, to say this without adding that 
the author of The Glass of Fashion realizes these dangers and 
does his best to avoid them. 

Though the style is generally somewhat forced, the book 
contains many good things well said, and there is a real air of 
sincerity about the generalizations. The writer, it is obvious, 
believes in his mission and honestly wants us to believe in it. 
In a word, the book is not a piece of mere Grub Street morality 
prepared by somebody who thinks that this is the dish the 
public desire at the moment. The following passage is from the 
introduction :— 

“The object of this book is to convince people of two truths 
hitherto obscured by tolerance and careless thinking—the 
danger of Folly: the value to a liberal State of a valid Aris- 
tocracy. I would persuade men that Folly, which has never 
cared @ snap of its fingers for the satirist, is a pervasive poison 
which corrupts the entire body of a people, and that a democratic 
State, if it would make a powerful contribution to the higher 
life of the human race, needs at its head a small body of enlight- 
ened people conscious of its duty to the Commonwealth and 
religiously determined to set the highest possible standard in 
manners and morals. To those who say that satire is the proper 
weapon to be directed against Folly, and declare the suggestion 
absurd that the artillery of moral indignation should be levied 
against such trivial things as the excesses of Fashion, I would 
make this simple answer: Satire is the instrument of the cynic, 
not of the critic, the tool of the destroyer, not of the builder, 
and its victories in history have been chiefly defeats of virtue, 
not destructions of vice. Folly survives. And it survives in 
the cool assurance that the satires which have been directed 
against it are so many bouquets laid at its triumphant fect. 
The reason of this, I think, 1s plain enough. The satirist is a 
spectator. He makes amusing or stinging remarks on the 
spectacle of human activity, rather to obtain the a of 
brother cynics than to assist humanity in its work. He is, in 
some particulars, a great danger to the State, for he tends to 
make a community believe that what so frivolous or ironic a 
spirit considers laughable cannot conceivably be worth the 
attention of serious people.” 

The distinction here drawn between the critic and the satirist 
is excellent. The introduction ends with a passage which 
we will also quote :— 

** By the term Fashion I mean all those noisy ostentatious 
and frivolous people, patricians and plutocrats, politicians and 
financiers, lawyers and tradesmen, actors and artists, who 
have scrambled on to the summit of England’s national life, 
and who, setting the worst possible examples in morals and 
manners, are never 80 happy as when they are —— people 
talk about them. It is of these ostentatious people I write, 
and my chief hope is to make the Gentry of England talk about 
them in such @ manner as will either bring them to a sense of 
their duties or lead to their expulsion from the heights. Let 
me persuade timorous people that the social order has much more 
to fear from the silence of the Gentry than from the vituperative 
abuse of the demagogue. The peril of our day is the implication 
of the Gentry of England in the notorious vulgarity of ‘ all 
that is fast, furious, and fashionable,’ there lies a main oppor- 
tunity of the social wrecker.” 

This appeal to the gentry is curious as well as interesting, and 
although it was obviously not in the author’s mind, it reminds one 
of the passage appealing to the Knights at the end of Piers Plow- 
man—a passage which we recommend to the author as a sugges- 
tion for one of the new editions which we may feel sure that the 
book will attain. And here, and before we leave the intro- 
duction, we may say a word about the quotations placed at the 
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head of each chapter or incorporated with the text. Many of 
them are quite admirable, though the selection shows little 
literary discretion. Sometimes we get wise words well placed 
from FitzGerald, Froude, Dostoevsky, Thomas Browne, 
Matthew Arnold, and the like. Even Vanbrugh is laid under 
contribution to afford a motto for the chapter dealing with Mrs, 
Asquith’s Autobiography—“ Oh, my God, that you won't listen 
to a woman of quality when her heart is bursting!” That is 
really first-rate, and we offer our most sincere congratulations 
to our author for having found it and applied it. Unfortunately, 
however, such admirable samples are let down by being inter- 
mixed with quotations not only of much less poignancy, but 
from writers moving on a perfectly different plane. It was 
said of John Bright that he had so little sense of literature that 
in the same speech he would quote from Paradise Lost and 
The Epic of Hades! “ A Gentleman with a Duster” is quite 
as bad. 

Of the rest of the book we must say that the generalizations 
are much better than the specific criticisms. The chapter headed 
* The Principles of the Commonwealth ” is far better than the 
chapter on Colonel Repington’s Diaries or Mrs. Asquith’s Auto- 
biography. Do not let it be supposed that we regret the plain- 
speaking which the Dusterman uses with regard to his “ awful 
examples,” but it seems to us that too much importance is paid 
to them. Readers will remember how Pope pities the painter 
who has to portray the beauties of his age and must get some 
artist’s model to sit for him when he draws a great lady :— 

“Tis from a handmaid we must paint a Helen.” 


The author of the book before us when he wants to paint a 
truly Satanic figure suffers from having to base his picture on 
Colonel Repington, who, whatever he is, is certainly not a figure 
designed to serve as a model of the Prince of Darkness. The 
same criticism applies to the study of Mrs. Asquith. She may 
have done some harm to our social fabric by encouraging bad 
manners and customs in her own little London world, but she is an 
impossible model for the heroic figure of Fashion demoralizing 
the British people. That is a truism which we are sure our 
author would himself admit. We have described the special 
portraits as not being nearly as good as the general chapters. 
We must, however, make one exception. The “Study in 
Contrast’ which deals largely with Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone is 
delightful. Amongst other things, it provides a complete because 
entirely reasonable and intelligible explanation of the vile 
stories which in the eighties were whispered in regard to Mr. 
Gladstone's private life. 

The chapter is headed with the following quotation from 
Coleridge, which, if there had been nothing else in the book 
worth reading, would have justified the publication :— 

“The two images farthest removed from each other which 
can be comprehended under one term, are, I think, Isaiah, 
‘Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth!’; and Levi, of 
Holywell Street, ‘Old clothes!’; both of them Jews, you'll 
observe. Immane quantum discrepant !” 

We must hurry to the concluding chapter, which is in truth 
the best thing in the book, and, if we are not mistaken, may 
prove of real value. The chapter is headed by the following 
quotations :— 

“Society originates in the need of a livelihood, but it exists 
for the sake of life.—Aristotle. 

The open secret flashes on the brain, 

As if one almost guessed it, almost knew 

Whence we have sailed and voyage whereunto. 
Frederic Myers, 

Never forget : The higher we soar, the smaller do we appear 

to those who cannot fly.—Nietzsche.” 
The matter of this concluding chapter is in truth too com- 
pressed for compression, but we must make an attempt. The 
author, again like Piers Plowman, in spite of the things which 
80 deeply move him and alarm him, sces what a large amount 
of goodness there is in England. But there is forced upon him 
by the state of public morality the instinctive belief that ‘ good- 
ness is not enough.” This idea, he proceeds to say, is not new, 
for “ Aristotle made a vital distinction between the excellence 
of conduct and the higher excellence of intelligence. But 
Aristotle did not develop his thesis to its revolutionary conclu- 
sion.” Our author, too, goes on to say that that work was 
accomplished later in the hills of Galilee, though, unhappily, 
we have hidden away or ignored the fact. ‘‘ We have forgotten 
that morality is not enough, altogether forgotten that Christ 
proclaimed His theory of existence as good news for mankind, 
Himself as the light of the world,” 





Our author very wisely notes that “ when it is perceived that 
goodness is not enough, 4 revolution takes place in the human 
mind.” Not only is goodness not enough, but we perceive that 
there is something beyond morality, and in perceiving this, we 
in effect, though he does not say so in so many words, enjoy 
the ecstasy of “ conversion ” :— 

“Joy takes a new meaning. Power clamours for a new 
definition. We are not in a rut; we are not shut down ina pit. 
We are children of God, and, if children, then heirs of eterna] 
life ; and eternal life is evolution, evolution towards ever greater 
power, ever greater understanding, ever greater bliss, ‘ the reason, 
always attentive, but always satisfied.’ This, I think, is the 
natural consequence of discovering our context in eternity. 
We enter on a new birth, a birth of joy and thanksgiving. ‘| 
am coming to believe that we may now be moving towards 
another and a far greater renaissance than that which ended the 
long drowse of the middle ages. I feel that this present darkness 
has become so stifling, and this present confusion so inextricable, 
that we may expect humanity to rescue itself from a reversion 
to barbarism by one of those great forward movements which at 
long intervals in history have saved evolution from a fatal halt 
or a destructive recession.” 

The author next quotes Professor Muirhead on Aristotle to the 
effect that what matters about a man is “ not what he is born as, 
but what he is born for.” <A flower is not less a flower because 
it springs out of the earth, or a statue is not a statue merely 
because it is resolvable into carbonate of lime. That, of 
course, is only another way of saying that it is the spirit 
which quickeneth. Here is the author's message in his 
own words :— 

“Tt is by realizing his kinship with the universe that man 

becomes the creative agent of joy. This, perhaps, is our way 
to a greater renaissance than that which illuminated the sixteenth 
century, and went astray in the seventeenth. He who would 
save the human race from darkness must go back to the light 
of the world, not to assert the claims of theology, not to strengthen 
the hands of clericalism, but simply to make faith in a spiritual 
purpose the very breath of human existence. Immortality 
must an intellectual conviction, not an emotional 
uncertainty. Intelligence must become a passion. In 
this renaissance of the human spirit, which appears to mo 
our one way out from the present darkness, what part, if it 
comes, will be played by England ? What part will be taken 
by the aristocracy, that is to say, by the people at the head of 
the nation? Can Fashion help us, can SSnanenen help us, to 
enter into a new birth of the human spirit ? I think the work 
of preparation must be done by others. I feel that our salvation 
will come for the good of all classes—from the good among 
the aristocracy, the good among the numerous middle classes, 
the good among the manual workers—and that this work of 
salvation will proceod from the knowledge that, beyond obedience 
to morals, there is a boundless region of spiritual excellence 
waiting for the exploration of mankind. The good will become 
our aristocracy when they understand that goodness is not 
enough.” 
The passage we have quoted will of course be laughed at by 
our superfine philosophers and ignored by our Pharisees who 
no doubt honestly believe that they have placed the Spirit of 
God in the hermetically sealed receptacles of Ritual, forgetting 
that sterilization, however well intentioned, destroys the 
vitamines of the spirit, and so of true religion. The 
materialists will find the whole theory ridiculous, or rather un- 
meaning. The historians and theologians will say that the 
whole business is to be found in the records of a dozen periods 
of world restlessness. We shall be told that it is actually 
expressed by the Neo-Platonists, is implicit in all Oriental 
philosophy, and that a dozen seventeenth and eighteenth 
century writers from Spinoza onwards hinted at it. In a word, 
we have known it all along. 

Yet, even granting most of this to be valid criticism, we 
are not at all sure that it is any the worse for that. There are 
very few true things which are new things. Nevertheless, a 
new statement of them is wanted every fifty years or so. We 
can well imagine that the hint contained in the passage we 
have quoted will bring light and so comfort to the hearts of 
many plain men and women, and give them, if not the full 
solution they desire, at least something very much better 
than the well-meant, conventional shibboleths of a great deal 
which passes as theology. It may even be that though the 
author of The Glass of Fashion, as we expect he would be the 
first to admit, is not cast to play the part of a St. Francis, a 
Savonarola, or a Wesley, he-is destined to light a match which 
in the future may be used to light a candle that will illuminate 
our little corner of the world. To hope more would be to hope 
too much. And yet how great, how tremendous a destiny we 
are half-prophesying for our author! ‘Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings!"* Why not, then, out of those of journalists 
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LONDON RIVER.* 

Me. Tomirsson, the author of these charming and rhapsodical 
sketches, has struck the sailor’s note in his choice of a title, for by 
seamen @ river is commonly called by the name of the principal 
town upon it. The Thames is London River, the Crouch in 
Essex is Burnham River, and so on. Mr. Tomlinson is one of 
those who have an insatiable water-sense. To him no road is 
so satisfying or so romantic as a road of water, and probably he 
is not very happy when he is far away from water. A river is 
of all roads the most significant because it leads everywhere. 
Readers of Mr. Conrad will remember his lyrical meditations 
in more than one story when he describes the wonders of London’s 
water highway and peoples the river again with a ghostly pro- 
cession of the majestic souls who have sailed along it to go to 
their successes or their failures, their doom or their glory, their 
adventures or the disgrace on which they greatly gambled, in 
the uttermost parts of the sea. Taine in his Notes sur l Angleterre 
said that the only proper way to approach London was by the 
river. Only by seeing the water traffic and by passing through 
the miles of docks, warehouses, and factories could you under- 
stand the meaning of London. 

There could ke no more startling contrast in anything that 
has a unity of its own than is presented by the upper and lower 
Thames. Mr. Tomlinson, with his sea-going soul, says nothing 
of the upper Thames. Its gentle and more languorous beauties 
are not for him; his thoughts and memories are with the open 
wastes of the Kent and Essex marshes where the expanding 
reaches bear great ships to the sea. And these austere splendours 
are not blotted out for him even by the smoke of the cement 
works and the repairing yards which smudges the sky overhead 
and turns the sun to the colour of bronze. He prefers the view 
from a certain hill above Woolwich to the famous view from 
ichmond Hill. We should like to have had Sir Walter Scott’s 
opinion on that subject, for all the romantic appreciation of 
Sir Walter Scott was engaged by Richmond, and we do not 
know that he ever looked upon the Thames from the heights 
above Woolwich. What would he have thought of the grand 
spectacle of Greenwich Hospital as one sees it as an immense 
Venetian Palace when one comes in a boat round the corner 
into Greenwich Reach ? We do know, however, what Arthur 
Young thought of the lower Thames, and that highly experienced 
critic described the view from Laindon Hill in Essex as one of 
the finest in the world. When Gray wrote there was probably 
no factory smoke, but evidently what moved him was not so 
much the woods and fields with the broad river between, but the 
nearness to the sea and the coming and going of the ships. 
‘In the East,” he wrote, “ the sea breaks in upon you and mixes 
its white transient sails and glittering blue expanse with the 
decper and brighter greens of the woods and corn.” 

Londoners know all too little of the lower river, perhaps 
because it is difficult to tell how to come by a sight of it in the 
reaches immediately below London—it is so walled in by wharves, 
warehouses, and the forbidden land of docks. Now that our old 
friend the penny steamer no longer plies, it is hard indeed to 
see London River below bridges. Anybody who is determined 
to see that sight in the best possible way could not do better 
than scrape acquaintanceship with the master of a Thames 
sailing barge and beg a passage. The handling of a Thames 
sailing barge, threading its way through the crowded river, is 
one of the nine wonders of navigation. The barge skipper 
never seems to be at fault; he never loses his calmness or his 
skill, and yet he does not even look like a sailor. Nowhere in 
the world is a larger spread of canvas handled by so small a 
crew. It is done, of course, by labour-saving devices—with 
the help of the great sprit and the brailing up of the loose- 
footed sail. Look at an anchored barge with her mast up, 
and you will see that the sail is not hauled down; it is merely 
brailed up as the curtain in a theatre is sometimes drawn up 
into the wings. 

The bargee is full of prejudice and superstition, but he is not 
more conservative than any other sailor man who uses the 
Thames Estuary. Leigh-on-Sea is the producer of the bawley, 
& type of craft which has a loose-footed mainsail, but would 
otherwise be called a cutter. But go round the corner past the 
Gunfleet sands to Brightlingsea and you will find that the 
bawley rig is almost unknown. Every smack there has its 
mainsail set on a boom. Go fifteen or twenty miles further to 
Harwich and you will find that the bawley has reappeared. 


* London River, By H.M. Tomlinson. London: Cassell. (7s. 6d. net.) 








There is no accounting for tastes; and yet every fisherman, 
whatever rig he favours, knows that he is right. 

For Mr. Tomlinson the romance of London River begins at 
the end of Fenchurch Street at what is sometimes known as 
Poverty Corner. He says that if you wanted a bunch of men 
to run a little river steamer with a freeboard of six inches out 
to Delagoa Bay, you could engage them all at this corner or 
at the taverns just up the turning. Let us give an example of 
Mr. Tomlinson’s quality of feeling when he is writing about a 
ship :— 

a think & barquentine is the most beautiful of ships, the 

most aerial and graceful of rigs, the foremast with its transverse 
spars giving breadth and balance, and steadying the unhindered 
lift skywards of main and mizzen poles. The model of this 
Russian ship was as memorable as a Greek statue. It is a 
ship’s sheer which gives loveliness to her model, like the waist 
of a lissom woman, finely poised, sure of herself, in profile. 
She was so slight a body, so tall and slender, but standing alert 
and illustriously F gowees there was implied in her slenderness a 
rare strength and swiftness. And to her beauty of line there 
went @ richness of colour which made our dull parish a notable 
place. She was of wood, — white. Her masts were of 
pine, veined with amber. er white hull, with the drenchings 
of the seas, had become shot with ultramarine shadows, es 
though tinctured with the virtue of the ocean. The verdigris 
of her sheathing was vivid as green light ; and the languid dock 
water, the colour of jade, glinting round her hull, was lambent 
with hues not its own. You could believe there was a soft 
radiation from that ship’s sides which fired the water about her, 
but faded when far from her sides, a delicate and faery light 
which soon expired.” 
Mr. Conrad might have written that, and if he had we think 
he would have been pleased with it. There are other passages 
as good in the book, and yet we would not say that the book 
as a whole is what we fancy Mr. Tomlinson could write and we 
hope still will write. His manner is as a rule so oblique, so 
glancing, that the impressions he conveys are not nearly positive 
enough. His,manner would be admitted by anyone to ke 
what is called “ distinguished’; but is it really more clever 
to be indirect than to be direct ? We call to mind a certain 
passage in which Mr. Masefield described the setting forth of 
the transports from a Greek island carrying troops to the 
Dardanelles. That was writing of the most direct kind, and 
it had something which Mr. Tomlinson generally lacks. 

The best pages in the book, and they are very good indeed, 
deal with the work of the Thames fish carriers, not in London 
River itself but offshore. In the following passage Mr. Tomlin- 
son describes how the crew of the carrier ‘ Windhover ’ collected 
full boxes of fish and distributed empty ones :— 

“ These boats came at us like a swarm of assailants, swooping 
downhill on us, swerving, recoiling, and falling away, rising 
swiftly above us again for a charge, and then careering at us 
with abandon on the next declivity of glass. A boat would 
hesitate above us, poised and rocking on the snowy ridge of an 
upheaval, and vanish as the Windhover canted away. Then 
we rolled towards her, and there she was below us, in & smooth 
and transient hollow. Watching for their chances, snatched 
out of luck by skill and audacity, our men fed the clamorous 
boats with empties; the boxes often fell just at the moment 
when the open boat was snatched away, and then were swept 
off. The shouted jokes were broadened and strengthened to 
fit that riot and uproar. This sudden robust life, following 
the routine of our subdued company on its lonely and disap- 
pointed vigils in a deserted sea, the cheery men countering and 
mocking aloud the sly tricks of their erratic craft, a multitude 
of masts and smoking funnels around us swaying in various arcs 
against a triumphant sky, the clamorous desperation of clouds 
of wheeling kittiwakes, herring-gulls, black-backed gulls and 
gannets, and all in that pour of hard and crystalline northern 
sunlight, was as though the creative word had been spoken only 
five minutes before.” 





JUDGE RENTOUL’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Tne late Judge Rentoul, who died in 1919, left behind him an 
interesting if somewhat incomplete autobiography. He was a 
typical Ulster Presbyterian—hard-working, eloquent, indepen- 
dent in his outlook, and inclined to tolerance, except in regard 
to the liquor trade. It may be noted that, though he prided 
himself on being an Irishman, he was in fact the grandson of a 
Scottish minister, who was sent for two years to a Donegal parish 
and spent the rest of his life there. The ease with which that 
Scottish family became naturalized in Ireland contrasts strangely 
with the reluctance of Irishmen in England or Scotland or 
America to adopt their new country whole-heartedly. If the 
Irish emigrants to America and their children and grandchildren 
would become genuine America: citizens instead of remaining 
Irish-Americans, with a keener interest in Ireland than in 
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America, the murder-gangs in Ireland would soon disappear 
for lack of funds. Judge Rentoul say: that the founder of his 
family was a Huguenot refuges who settled in Perth. “ Those 
of his descendants who remained in Scotland have written their 
names Rintoul; those in Ireland Rentoul, while those w o 
settled in America adopted Rantoul as their patronymic.” 
Thus the Judge’s grandfather was the Rev. James Rintoul. 
He claimed kins ip wit Robert tephen Rintoul, the founder 
of the Spectator in 1828, and also with the American Robert 
Rantoul, a well-known opponent of slavery, to whose memory 
Whittier dedicate | a poem. The Judge was born in Donegal, 
where his father had succeeded to the grandfather’s Presby- 
terian church. The father died while Rentoul was at colleze, 
and the congregation waited seven years without a minister 
until the young man had taken his degree and completed his 
theological course and was prepared to take up what . ad become 
a hereditary charge. The auti.or gives an attractive account 
of the Irish University Colleges—the “ godless colleges” as 
they used to be called—and especially of Galway, which in his 
time was, though small, a true seat of learning and produced 
many famous men. He showed great proficiency in law, but 
he went into the ministry because he was expected by his family 
to do so and “ because it promised (in my case at least) to be 
very comfortable and very safe.” 

After ten years at Manor Cunningham, he went about 1880 
70 a Presbyterian church in Woolwich and then began to read 
for the Bar, to which he was called in 1884. When Mr. Gladstone 
made Home Rule a British party question, Mr. Rentoul became 
known as a clever and amusing advocate of Ulster’s case. He 
was returned for Woolwich in the first election for the London 
County Council in 1888. A year later he was invited to sit for 
East Down, a Unionist stronghold, and held the seat till 1902, 
when he was appointed Judge of the City of London Court and 
Commissioner of the Central Crimin 1 ourt. He attributes 
his success at the Bar partly to luck and partly to th generous 
help of Sir Edward Clarke. He laments the uncertainty of 
the barrister’s profession; but as much might be said of any 
other profession. He recalls a right of way case in which he, 
together wit. his junior and the solicitor, strongly urged the 
plaintiff not to fight a hopeless action :— 

‘“* But, to our surprise and that of every one except the opti- 
mistic litigant, I opened it and closed it and got a judgment in 
my favour so strong and emphatic that the other side did not 
dare to appeal. The judge was that most able of Chancery 
judges, Mr. Justice Byrne, who in this case allowed equity to 
override the clear letter of the law.” 

In discussing certain cases in whieh litigants deceived both 
Bench and Bar, he quotes a story told by the late Lord O’Brien, 
known as “ Peter the Packer” :— 

‘* A man came bounding up to him in the lobby of one of the 
Court houses on his circuit, saying, ‘ Masther Pether, I want you 
to take my brother’s case.’ [It may be remarked that in thinly 
pee districts any one about to ‘take the law,’ as it is 
called in Ireland, of another, believes that his case is known not 
only to—the whole countryside, but to the entire Bar and 
Bench as well.] ‘Masther Pether’ replied, ‘I cannot possibly do 
so, for I shall be fully engaged in the Civil Court ; but what has 
your brother done?’ ‘Och, yer Honour,’ replied the man, 
‘next to nothing—he fist laid his stick on a boy’s head, and— 
he died onder it,’ the fact being that his brother had beaten out 
a man’s brains. O’Brien said, ‘You must get some one else, 
for, a8 I have already said, I shall be occupied with a civil case, 
and besides, you have told me your brother is guilty.’ The 
man pressed his request, saying, rayson I want yer Honour 
is because nobody else could get him off, for it must be a coun- 
sellor who spakes the Irish well.’ ‘Then,’ said O’Brien, ‘ take 
my card to the man whose name I have written on it, he speaks 
Irish splendidly, and may take the case.’ A few days later 
the man came to O’Brien in great delight saying, ‘We won 
easily, and my brother got off!’ ‘Then you got the man I 
sent you to?’ said O’Brien. ‘Och no, yer Honour,’ was the 
reply, ‘he was too stickin’ about money. He wanted five 
poun’ and we had only three poun’ ten.’ * Well, what did you 
do?’ ‘Why, sor, we just tould the in reter he would get 
the whole money if my brother got off—an’ he got off!’ ” 

Judge Rentoul speaks strongly in his later chapters against 
the liquor trade and against imprisonment for debt under a 
system which had turned the county courts into debt-collecting 
agencies for many shady tradesmen. He recalls the days when 
“to be an Irish Unionist was as truly a synonym for a supporter 
of Temperance legislation as it has become in recent years for a 
supporter of the liquor trade,” and he laments the inability of 
the Churches to combine in support of the cause of Local Option. 
In regard to Irish politics, the author regrets the sectarian feuds. 
He condemns the Orange demonstrations on the Twelfth of 
July in particular, declaring that they are meant to be 








provocative. He recalls the fact that in 1789 both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics of Londonderry joined in celebrating the 
relief of the city a hundred years before, Lord Bristol, the Prince. 
Bishop of Derry, being accompanied by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, the Presbyterian ministers, and the Mayor and Cor. 
poration in a procession to the Cathedral. Those who know 
the history of Grattan’s Parliament will observe that this was 
an exceptional occasion. Judge Rentoul did not approve of the 
Ulster Covenant, and seems, in his later years, to have modified 
very considerably his opposition to Home Rule. He believed 
that the Irish Roman Catholics as a body showed no desire for 
religious persecution. Whether, if he were living now, he 
would express himself so hopefully may be doubted, for ‘there 
is only too much evidence to show that Sinn Fein in Southern 
Ireland is deliberately trying to drive out the scattered 
Protestants, many of whom have had their houses burnt and 
their property stolen, while some have been foully murdered, 
Ho knew that “the cruel and criminal element which exists 
in every country and in every community comes at times to 
the surface, and that when it does so in Ireland it has almost 
invariably taken the form of political or agrarian outrage,” 
But he thought the late Mr. Redmond might have averted 
this danger had his advice been taken. We do not agree 
with this very optimistic view, but it is worth while to note 
that one Ulster Unionist at any rate attached importance to 
Mr. Redmond’s vague promises wiich, as it turned out, the 
extreme men in his party woud not let him fulfil. 





MORE STUDIES IN VIRGIL.* 

Tx Immortals of poetry are many, but there has never been 
an immortality quite like Virgil’s. Different ages have loved 
him for different reasons, but they have all loved him as they 
have loved no other of the ancients. They have looked for 
different qualities in him, but they have all found what they 
looked for, and he has been acknowledged as master equally by 
the poets of form and by the poets of feeling. Even now, 
when our poetry is disowning its ancestry and scholarship is 
unfashionable, Virgilian study flourishes in England as it 
never did before, and new books about Virgil are written and 
read in greater numbers every year. 

The newest of all is a collection of lectures by Professor 
Conway, who deals indeed with several subjects but devotes 
half his space and most of his enthusiasm to questions connected 
with Virgil. There are some men who seem temperamentally 
fitted for understanding and expounding Virgil, and who write 
on him with a distinction and power that they achieve on no 
other theme. They have perhaps a kind of spiritual affinity 
with him, which makes them quicker than others to understand 
what he suggests but does not say, just as the closest friends 
understand each other’s feelings with the least help from speech. 
At any rate, there are some critics who seem to understand 
instinctively what lies below the surface in Virgil, and to whom 
his poetry speaks as great music speaks to a musician, to the 
whole man and not only to the brain. Critics not thus happily 
gifted can hardly hope in these days, after two thousand years 
of annotation, to write anything fresh about Virgil. Professor 
Conway, however, is clearly of the elect, and some of his Virgilian 
chapters are full of new light. He writes on Virgil’s youth and 
youthful works, on his Nature poetry, on his friendship with 
Gallus, on the Sixth Aeneid, and on Dido. These are indeed 
old themes, but they are inexhaustible, and Professor Conway 
is interesting on all of them. He makes the early poem Culex 
seem much more worth study than many of us have hitherto 
thought it; he shows how Virgil observed Nature with the 
loving minuteness of Tennyson, and yet, like Wordsworth, ever 
saw the universal behind the particular; he tells a delightful 
and pathetic tale of the fall of young Gallus, and how it changed 
the form of the Fourth Georgic; he makes clear some dark 
places in the story of the Underworld, and he shows why other 
places therein were meant to be dark and must remain s0. 
It is on the problem of Dido that he is most interesting and most 
happy. That problem is one on which the last word will never 
be said, though new light comes sometimes and is welcome when 
it does. Duty and the Gods order Aeneas to desert Dido, and 
he obeys. What does Virgil mean us to think? Some critics 
have emphasized Aeneas’ baseness, others his helplessness. 
Professor Conway shows us the story in the perspective of 
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History. He telis us how our idea of woman has changed since 
Roman times, thanks to Christianity, Chivalry, and the rise of 
the Northern nations. He describes the treatment of woman’s 
claims by the Augustan world in general and by Augustus himself 
in particular, and makes it clear that to the readers of his day 
Virgil’s Aeneas seemed entirely justified. But not to Virgil. 
Professor Conway points out that our own strong feeling for 
Dido’s wrongs is due most of all to Virgil himself, to the power 
with which he paints her sufferings and puts her case. Virgil 
feels for her as acutely as any of his modern critics do. Indeed, 
so terrible does he think her wrongs that he grants her no less 
a vengeance than the long horror of the Punic Wars, which are 
the outcome of her curse :— 

Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, 

Qui face Dardanios ferroque sequare colonos, 

Nune, olim, quocumque dabunt se = vires. 

Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 

Imprecor, arma armis ; pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 
For to Virgil Dido is not merely “another moth whose wings 
have been singed,” but ‘“‘a great woman greatly in love, and 
ruined by her very nobleness when it dashed itself against the 
social framework of her age.” He is the first poet in Europe 
who conceived such a picture, Professor Conway says, and he 
could only do so because he was “‘ twenty centuries in advance 
of his day.”” Yet neither is Dido simply an innocent victim. 
She had had her share in the original fault ; indeed, she had felt 
the fatal passion first. Her sufferings had the effect ofcuring 
what was really a ‘“‘madness” in her mind. When Aeneas 
meets her in the Underworld, and begins an ardent defence and 


appeal :— 
per sidera juro, 

Per superos et si qua fides tellure sub ima est, 

Invitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi— 
she turns from him without a word, not only in angry scorn 
but in loathing and shame, and flees into the shadows toseek 
Sychaeus, her first and lawful love. Virgil knew that all the 
right is never on one side, and he is concerned to see, to wonder, 
ancto pity, but not to judge. 

Professor Conway is a most persuasive writer where his 
sympathies are engaged. They are deeply engaged in the Dido 
tale, and indeed the study of any part of Virgil seems to wake 
in him an enthusiasm which heightens all his powers. True 
Virgil lovers know the symptoms i themselves. They will 
recognize them with pleasure in the author of this attractive 
book. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON.* 
“TueERE is little doubt that the eighteenth century is the most 
fascinating and picturesque of those periods into which the 
history of our country is divided.” This is the bold affirmation 
with which Mr. Beresford Chancellor begins his book, and of 
those who read it there will surely be few to disagree with him. 
He has handled an engaging theme most engagingly, and has 
contrived to convey a considerable mass of historical information 
without a hint of heaviness. The notes on the buildings of 
London are particularly good, and a large proportion of the 200 
excellent illustrations are devoted to these. In the case of 
buildings that still survive, photographs are largely used, whilst 
those that have vanished are shown in reproductions of pictures 
by such artists as Canaletto, Scott, Malton, Sandby, and Hogarth, 

Even Rowlandson, though usually more concerned with persons 
and action, had a good eye for his backgrounds and is by no 
means to be despised as an architectural witness. But it is 
to Hogarth, of course, that we owe most—one almost visualizes 
the eighteenth century in terms of him. To make a round 
’ of his pictures in the various public galleries and then to see The 
Beggar's Opera is to receive a very clear and stimulating present- 
ment of early Hanoverian London. Gay, indeed, like every 
other educated person of the period, had distinct architectural 
perceptions; his eulogium beginning— 

“Yet Burlington’s fair palace still remains 
Beauty within, without proportion reigns,” 
is well known. Pope in verse and Walpole in prose echoed this 
praise of the noble dilettante, Lord Burlington, and his archi- 
tectural achievements. 

Another amateur architect, Colonel George Grey, is credited 
with the general designs for that elegant little palace in St. 
James’s Place, Spencer House—begun in 1755. So leisurely 
was the building of those days that a new design for one of the 
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fagades prepared by Stewart four years later appears to have 
been in plenty of time for the masons. Mr. Chancellor gives 
us many other scraps of entertaining information :— 


‘Apsley House . when first built . . . exhibited the 
red bricks which are now hidden under their stone covering, 
and even down to the earlier years of the last century, it appro- 

riately wore its red coat, as Thackeray remarks in Vanity air. 
t is often forgotten that it was originally designed by the Adams, 
and occupied some seven years (1771-8) in building, or during 
the exact tenure of office of Lord Chancellor held by Lord Apsley, 
for whom it was erected. Before its advent its site was occupied 
by the lodge of the Ranger of Hyde Park, adjoining which was 
the famous apple-stall belonging to one Allen, whom George LI. 
recognised as having fought at Dettingen and who, in conse- 
quence, received a tenure of the piece of ground on which the 
stall stood, as a mark of royal appreciation. On Allen’s death, 
the stall having fallen down, the Crown again took possession 
of the site, and a lease of it was granted to Lord A x ey after- 
wards Lord Bathurst. Allen’s son, however, who fad become 
an attorney, set up a claim to the ground on behalf of his widowed 
mother, and was so successful that, after much wrangling, a 
ground rent of £450 a year was awarded him.” 
When the old Devonshire House was destroyed by fire— 
_ “The Duke lost no time in rebuilding, but Kent was not 
inspired when he designed the new palace. Ralph, whose sar- 
castic pen spared little in London, was not unduly severe when 
he wrote of it: ‘It is spacious, and so are the East India Com- 
pany’s Warehouses, and both are equally deserving praise,’ and 
he speaks of the ‘ horrid blank of wall’ in front, ‘ cheerless and 
unsocial by day, and terrible by night.’ The place cost, accord- 
ing to Pennant, about £20,000, Kent receiving £1,000 for his 
lans and elevations. Since Kent’s day many alterations have 
een made here. Thus Decimus Burton added the great semi- 
circular bay containing the famous staircase.” 
It is surprising to hear that Kent received no less than 5 per cent. 
on the total cost merely for “his plans and elevations.” If 
this be true, those familiar with the building may be disposed 
to think that he was overpaid. That Mr. Chancellor’s taste 
does not always match with ours is made clear by his startling 
reference to St. Thomas’s Hospital as “ the present stately pile 
on the Embankment.” 

Apart from this one strange instance of critical aberration, 
we have nothing but commendation for a valuable book, unless 
it be to say that it would have been even more valuable had it 
included a few maps, the absence of which (particularly of old 
ones) makes parts of the text rather difficult to follow. 





SPORT IN SCOTLAND.* 
Mr. SpzEDy’s book is the result of a long life spent in surround. 
ings ideal for his purpose. He was born in 1846 on the estate of 
Ladykirk on the Tweed, where he became kennel-boy at the 
age of twelve. Before he left school he had disobeyed orders by 
sliding on the Tweed, when he fell into deep water and was pulled 
out by the hair of his head. As kennel-boy he persuaded the 
keepers to let him join in a badger-hunt, and to cure his per- 
sistency they left him sitting alone at night over a badger’s 
earth. He was terrified, but came home at three in the morning 
carrying a badger in a sack. Atseventeen he was promoted 
to be under-keeper; at twenty-two he was a head-keeper; later 
he became factor at Craigmillar Castle, and through all these 
years to the present day his chief interest in life has been sport 
with rod and gun, but particularly the natural history of his 
birds and beasts and fish. Here are fourteen chapters ranging 
through every aspect of game shooting; we get a practical 
gamekeeper’s experience of the habits of the so-called ground 
vermin, from badgers to adders; advice on the taking of a 
shooting estate ; a chapter on salmon-fishing, and many excellent 
pages on grouse, partridges, pheasants, deer-stalking,and so on. 
We are glad to notice that Mr. Speedy condemns the practice 
of buying grouse to re-stock moors—a method as absurd as it is 
unsportsmanlike. There are men who make a living, if not a 
large income, out of buying or renting a small piece of ground 
near some productive stretch of moorland, and then netting the 
grouse as they fly from their neighbour's moors. Those who 
buy these grouse must be well aware that they are as truly 
poached as if they were actually taken on another man’s ground, 
but the traffic in live grouse—which can be, strictly speaking, as 
legal as many other mean and unworthy businesses—still 
continues. If there were no demand, of course, the trade 
would cease, but there are ignorant owners or tenants of grouse 
moors who suppose that a wild and wandering bird like the 
grouse can be “ put down” on a moor as easily as pheasants 
in a covert. Mr. Speedy’s chapter on grouse is one of the best 
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in the book, but rather oddly he does notseem to takeinto account 
some of the more recent theories as to the connexion between 
the so-called “ grouse disease” and the tendency of grouse to 
periodic migration—or perhaps redistribution is the better term 
tor a form of movement which is not yet thoroughly understoéd, 
He is certainly right, in any case, in contending that the Report 
of the Grouse Disease Inquiry Committee is not the last word 
on that most interesting and unmanageable game bird. As 
to other chapters, apart from sport, there are some delightful 
passages dealing with hares, owls, and roedeer. Mr. Speedy tells 
a story of a mother hare which killed a rook, shaking it like a 
rat and breaking its bones. This is a big book of 440 large 
pages, but there is hardly a page of it which does not hold some 
such curious memory plucked from a keeper's experience. 





FICTION. 


THE MOUNTEBANK.* 

Tne romance of Andrew Lackaday, the latest addition to his 
creator's portrait gallery of benevolent Bohemians, will cause 
joy in the hearts of all Lockites in the literary, not the Car- 
thusian, sense. For Andrew, juggler, clown, brigadier-general, 
preux chevalier, is a hero whom Mr. Locke alone among contem- 
porary novelists could have imagined or portrayed. Yet in 
many respects the story is an ingenious blending of old ingredients. 
Andrew is not merely a new variation on the “ beloved vaga- 
bond ” theme: he is a lineal descendant of the “ magnificently 
ugly hero of the mid-Victorian novelists, a type transferred 
to the realm of romantic drama by the late M. Rostand. Physi- 
cally he is grotesque, a bony skeleton of a man, six feet four in 
height, with flaming carroty hair. What lends distinctiveness 
to Mr. Locke’s method is his invariably genial and sentimental 
handling of violent contrasts between physique and character, 
antecedents and achievements. Andrew’s foster-father was an 
English clown in a French travelling circus, a man whose favourite 
books were Shakespeare and Montaigne, Milton and the Bible. 
Andrew himself, after serving his apprenticeship in the sawdust, 
makes his mark as a clown, but on the outbreak of the war 
reverts to his English nationality, enlists in the British Army, 
and fights his way up to the rank of brigadier. Yet the war is 
practically left out of the narrative ; we hover only on its fringes ; 
it serves as a dramatic background to enhance the vicissitudes 
of the hero’s career. His parentage is discreetly wrapped in 
mystery, but while on leave he engages the affections and 
succumbs to the attractions of Lady Auriol Dayne, a young lady 
who lives splendidly up to her melodious and momentous name, 
Lady Auriol, though the daughter of a belted earl, a nobleman 
of mediaeval and feudal views, is an essentially modern woman ; 
a mighty traveller and explorer, and a grande dame who slaves 
at menial work during the war, discards the garb of fashion, and 
adopts an ultra-masculine frankness of speech. But the handicap 
of birth is not the only obstacle in the way of the predestined 
union of hero and heroine—predestined, that is, on the Lockian 
hypothesis. Andrew is not only proud but poor; there is also 
his circus partner Elodie to whom he is bound by ties of long and 
loyal association. To complicate matters, Elodie has no desire 
to have her position regularized by marriage, which the chival- 
rous Andrew offers her on resuming his circus work after de- 
mobilization. The deadlock thus created threatens to blight 
Lady Auriol’s future, but Mr. Locke is equal to this or any 
similar emergency without unduly harrowing the feelings of 
the tender-hearted reader, and the peaceful elimination of 
Elodie by the beneficent intervention of a quixotic cynic brings 
Mr. Locke’s Pagliacci to a joyous close. 








READABLE Novers.—Figs from Thistles. By Isabel M. 
Peacocke. (Ward, Lock. 7s. net.)—The story of a New 
Zealand boarding-house, in which the mother, who is the 
moving spirit, meets with an accident and has to send for her 
daughter, who is living with a rich relation, to take her place 
temporarily. The most amusing scenes are the descriptions 
of the girl’s struggles with her unaccustomed task.——A 
Woman of the Desert. By Moore Ritchie. (Melrose. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—A story of Somaliland both before and during the war. 
Although it is impossible for English readers to judge of the 
truth of the picture presented, the writer gives a most detailed 
and convincing account of desert life and of the mentality of the 
Somalis. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





PARIS AND HELEN.* 
We welcome Mr. W. J. Turner’s new book, Paris and Helen, as a 
doubly interesting piece of work. In the first place, the poem 
is another instance of what has been and may again become a 
fashion, i.e., for young poets each to give us at least one long 
classical poem. Paris and Helen is of the same Species ag 
Venus and Adonis, Hero and Leander, Lamia, or Mr. Aldous 
Huxley's Leda. Secondly, Paris and Helen is a very odd poem 
for Mr. Turner to have written, for it is not in the least obscure, 
It is indeed a straightforward poem, part landscape, part narra. 
tive, descriptive, languid, and agreeable to read. Here jg g 
passage from the opening descriptions of the boyhood of Paris :— 
“Deep in the shadows of a rocky glen 
The boy was playing, pausing now and then 
To hear a footfall in the neighbouring brake, 
Or a slow-moving stag the foliage shake. 
For hours he sat, or chased the butterflies, 
Or stared in shallows where the minnow lies 
Waving tra mt fins against the stream. 
The years slipped by, shadows that pass in dream, 
Dappled with sunlight or in the gleaming snow 
Coldly apparelled.” 
Presently in the solitude he meets with (none :— 
“He took her like a snow-pale cherry bough 
Plucked from the wood.” 
But somehow his happiness in (none’s tranquil love fades, 
he grows restless and spends long nights gazing at a crashing 
waterfall, making his way home in the dawn :— 
“Through dewy grasses Paris homeward goes. 
No roving wind the topmost foliage blows. 
Bird, branch and leaf are an intense delight 
In the pure snow-peak-shadowed, cloud-washed light. 
Out of a shady tree a ock flies 
An undulating blaze of golden eyes, 
Awaking in the heart of joy an ache 
All present captive loveliness to forsake 
For some remoter beauty. Paris walks on. 
Now from the air the touch of snow is gone, 
And a golden shadow fills the denser ghade.”’ 

Alas! we are scarcely allowed a glimpse of the affair of the 
apple. It is very disappointing, as we had hoped for a fine 
set piece from Mr. Turner. However, instead of it we have a 
capital thunderstorm, during which two messengers come up from 
Troy to tell Paris that he is wanted. Their dark cloaks flap in 
the yellow light of the great storm clouds. The ship and the 
fatal voyage which take Paris to Greece are shown with an 
admirably contrived sense of enchantment and mystery about 
them. The ship has “a painted Amor”. carved on her prow 
which is caressed by the “sea-wandering airs’’—a capital 
Homeric epithet. 

When it comes to Helen herself, we are again treated shabbily 
as in the matter of the Judgment. ‘‘ The face that launched a 
thousand ships” is scarcely described: we see only her “ wild, 
calm beauty ”’ as it is mirrored in the eyes of the men who gaze 
at her. But perhaps the best thing in the book is the description 
of Troy set in its walls, when Paris brings back his paramour. 
There stand the huge outer walls of Troy, “ like some sublime 
sea-wrack ”’ :— 

“Enormous age has smoothed her stones away, 
And the soft, giant hands of Night and Day 
Have crumbled mountain dust upon her walls.” 

Then Priam and his lords sitting in council are described :— 
“Not a sound 
Disturbed the solemn, century-laden air.” 

The Council Hall is magnificent and barbaric with “ the spoils 
of ancient wars,” and the old lords are on their seats of gold :— 

“Who sat bejewelled grasping their jewelled swords.” 


At last the doors are flung open :— 
“There stood Prince Paris with his heavenly bride. 
Upon King Priam and those silent. lords 
Then fell the glance that drew ten thousand swords 
To flash on Ilion. Slowly in that blaze 
The Phrygian Princes rose.” 
The end of the story is told in the same sort of way; all is 
made fair and mystical, a scene out of a huge languid drama. 
The whole poem is a distinguished piece of work, and if it 
never rises to the highest sublimity it never sinks below a very 
high level of competence. To those who, like the present writer, 
find one of their greatest delights in the reading of poetry the 
book will give a very high degree of pleasure. 





oz = and Helen. By W. J. Turner. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
(5s. net. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Senn eemeemeeeed 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Tae May Macaztnes.—The Nineteenth Century gives first 
place to a severe denunciation by Dr. Harold Williams of “The 
Prime Minister’s Deal with Lenin.” Dr. Williams assumes 
somewhat hastily that the Bolsheviks will now be able to sell 
here property which they have stolen from British subjects in 
Russia. He declares that the trade agreement has aroused 
“the bitter indignation of intelligent and patriotic Russians,” 
and he suggests that British capitalists are eager to obtain gold 
and concessions in Russia before the Bolsheviks collapse. Lord 
Blyth advocates “ An Anglo-French Commercial Alliance,” 
especially for dealing with the potash deposits of Alsace. Mr. 
Marriott contributes a timely article on ‘‘ Napoleon and Nation- 
Making,” and Major Hore-Belisha eulogizes ‘‘ Napoleon the 
Democrat” as a great civil administrator and reformer. Pro- 
fessor R. S. Rait has an interesting historical essay on “ The 
Marriages of the Princes of Wales.’ In the past six hundred 
years nineteen heirs to the Crown have borne the title 
of Prince of Wales; only seven ladies have had the title 
of Princess of Wales, and two of them were English. Miss 
Katharine Bathurst edits “Carlyle’s Unpublished Letters to 
Miss Wilson,” written between 1836 and 1842. Miss Wilson, 
who died a centenarian in 1890, was a friend of the Carlyles and 
helped Carlyle to earn money by lecturing at a time when he was 
in difficulties. His description of Tennyson in 1842 is amusing— 
“A massive, irregular, dusty, brown-complexioned man; a 
large rough-hewn face full of darkness, yet of kindness, even of 
good humour ; large, gloomy-kindly, Indian eyes, an immense 
shock of dusty black hair; and one of the best smokers now 
living.” Mr. C. E. Montague in a witty article entitled “To 
Lie or Not to Lie” discusses the arts of deception in modern 
war, and gives some curious examples of the way in which 
“ Intelligence ’’ deceived the enemy in the late war by an adroit 
use of the Press. Mr. R. B. C. Sheridan laments “ The Sacrifice 
of Greece,” owing to disunion among the Allies. Mr. E. B. 
Osborn, Mr. Walford Green, and Mr. Maurice Hewlett write on 
various aspects of the miners’ strike-——In the Fortnightly 
“Paravane” in “ With the Baltic Squadron, 1918~1920,” 
describes the work of the Navy in Russian waters, of which very 
little has been heard. He shows that the failure of General 
Yudenitch to take Petrograd was caused by the quarrels between 
the Esthonians and White Russians and still more by the 
treacherous attack of the Germans under General von der Goltz 
upon the Esthonian rear. ‘ Politicus’”’ discusses “‘ The Coal 
Trouble and the Delusions of Labour.” Dr. Hagberg Wright 
has an interesting study of the Russian Anarchist Bakounine. 
A Madrid correspondent draws a melancholy picture of ‘‘ The 
Class War in Spain.” Mr. H. Charles Woods writes on “ Trieste, 
Salonica and Smyrna,” emphasizing the ill-effects of “ their 
political separation from the territories of which they form an 
economic part’; he does not contend, however, that the 
principle of nationality must be subordinated to the dictates of 
trade and geography, nor need trade be hindered if the new 
owners of the ports are alive to their own interests. Sir Percy 
Sykes has a valuable article on “ Persia at the Crisis of her 
Fate” ; he says that Persia is suffering from the gross incom- 
petence and dishonesty of her politicians. Mr. John Bell 
discusses the question, “‘ Shall the Germans Rebuild France ?” 
and explains why the French are unwilling to admit hordes of 
German workmen into the devastated districts. Sir John O. 
Miller, writing on “The Lure of Gold,” maintains that it is 
unwise to seek the speedy restoration of the gold standard and 
that we need to think less about international exchange and 
more about ‘‘ providing a just measure of value for the regu- 
lation of internal transactions.” Mr. Cyril Falls’s article on 
Henri de Régnier, poet and novelist, should be read. 
The Contemporary opens with three articles on “‘ The Revision 
of the Turkish Treaty.” Lord Bryce recalls the failure of the 
Allies to disarm the Turks after the armistice or to stop them 
from massacring Armenians and Grecks. He declares that the 
Allies should make it a condition of any Turkish peace that 
Armenia should be evacuated by the Turkish troops. ‘‘ Why 
this tenderness for a Government which massacred a million 
of its innocent subjects six years ago, a Government which, 
whatever form it may take, has shown itself always irreclaimably 
corrupt, savage and stupid ?”” Mr. Montagu could answer Lord 
Bryce’s indignant question. Sir J. J. Stavridi puts the Greek 








case for retaining Smyrna. On the other hand, Mr. N. Buxton 
would deprive Greece of Eastern Thrace, putting forward again 
the discredited Bulgar statistics of population. Dr. Philip H. 
Wicksteed contributes an admirable appreciation of Dante, for 
the sexcentenary. Mr. C. A. McCurdy writes on “Coal Strikes 
or Coalition ?” urging that, just as the Liberal Party failed to 
solve the Irish question on party lines, so the Labour Party will 
fail to secure industrial reforms by refusing to co-operate with 
other parties. Mr. Masterman, the last hope of the Independent 
Liberals, discusses ‘‘ The Coalition, Liberalism and Labour ” ; 
his article, however, is based on the assumption that the 
country ‘“‘has turned against the Government,” which is 
contradicted by the by-elections. M. Emile Cammaerts 
discusses “The International Situation of Belgium,” and 
points out that Belgium, no longer neutral, puts her 
faith in the League of Nations, “or any reformed 
League which the United States may be induced to join.” 
—In the National Review M. C. Nabokoff, the late Russian 
Chargé d’ Affaires, deplores the trade agreement with the Bol- 
sheviks which he regards as “‘ passing the sponge” over ‘the 
efforts made since 1907 to promote better relations with Russia. 
Sir Ian Malcolm has an instructive paper on the history and 
administration of the Suez Canal; he remarks that the question 
of renewing the lease, which has forty-eight years to run, ought 
soon to be considered and settled. Sir Evelyn Grant-Duft 
contributes an admirably lucid account of “‘ The Paris Commune, 
1871 ’—a disgraceful episode which some revolutionary propa- 
gandists are now trying to glorify. Dr. H. Dean Bamford of 
New Zealand criticizes in sharp terms General Smuts’s views 
on the constitution of the British Empire. Mr. Percy F. Martin 
writes on “ Pan-Americanism in Operation,” recalling the 
history of the dispute with Colombia which has just been ended, 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, in an article on “ Shakespeare in 
Scotland,” suggests that Shakespeare may have accompanied 
the company of players called ““The King’s Servants" who 
visited Aberdeen in 1601, and that he may have acquired there 
the “correct and intimate knowledge of Scotland” displayed 
in Macbeth. Mr. J. C. Parke, the ex-champion, has a long 
article on “ Lawn Tennis—Practical Hints on Stroke Produc- 
tion,” illustrated with photographs. Blackwood’s gives 
prominence to the Irish insurrection. The wife of one of the 
officers who were attacked in their beds in Dublin in November 
last by gangs of murderers describes at length her experiences 
in Dublin last year. Her story will help British readers to under- 
stand the pitiless barbarity of the murder-gang whose worst 
excesses are condoned by the Dublin populace. The “Tales 
of the R.LC.,” in a lighter vein, are continued. One of the 
incidents—the capture of a Sinn Fein stronghold on an island 
in a lake—has, curiously enough, been duplicated within the 
last few days. The London Mercury has some interesting 
“Notes on a Small Collection of Folksongs” by Mr. I. A. 
Williams, who has recorded some ballads that are new to us. 
Mrs. A. Y. Campbell essays a “ justification” of Troilus and 
Cressida. Mr. Bernard Shaw writes on “ Tolstoy: Tragedian 
or Comedian?” Mr. Norman Douglas praises Mr. Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta. Among the poems we may mention Mr. Robert 
Nichols’s spirited lines ‘To D'Annunzio: January, 1921.” 








Britain’s Tribute to Dante in Literature and Art. By Paget 
Toynbee. (H. Milford for the British Academy. 12s. 6d. net.)— 


The sixth centenary of Dante’s death in September, 1321, has 
been celebrated in London during the past week by the Uni- 
versity and by the British Academy. For the Academy our 
jeading Dante scholar, Dr. Toynbee, has prepared this ‘* chrono- 
logical record of 540 years, 1380-1920,” mentioning English 
editions, translations, articles, and references to the poet, and 
the pictures, drawings, and sculptures inspired by his poems. 
It is an elaborate piece of work, which must have cost much 
time and trouble. Dante was introduced to English readers 
by Chaucer about 1380. Oxford had a copy of the Divine Comedy 
in 1444. Cultivated people read Italian in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and knew Dante. In the late eighteenth 
century appeared the first English translation of the /nferno, 
in blank verse, by Charles Rogers. Fuseli and Flaxman about 
the same time drew subjects from the Divine Comedy. The 
first complete translation of the epic, by Henry Boyd, appeared 
in 1802. Cary’s familiar translation came out in 1814. From 
that time Dante rapidly became familiar to English readers. 
Four-fifths of Dr. Toynbee’s record deals with books and works 
of art produced since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
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Dr. Toynbee says that an English version of one or other of 
the three parts of the Divine Comedy has appeared, on an average, 
every year since 1802—“‘ a record which, it is believed, cannot 
be paralleled in the literature of any other country.” He has 
noted over fifty pictures or sculptures representing the episode 
of Paolo and Francesca, and over thirty representing Beatrice- 
The growing popularity of Italian studies in this country will 
doubtless increase still further the numbers of those who read 
and study Italy’s great poet. 


Bibliographie de Goethe en Angleterre. By Jean-Marie Carré. 
(Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, Rue Garanciére, 8.)—Since 
publishing our review of M. Carré’s interesting book on Goethe 
in England we have received this work. All who are 
interested in Goethe and his influence on the literature of this 
country will be delighted with this very striking and original 
book. It is very curious to see how strong was the influence on 
our authors of Goethe during the years from 1790 to 1840. 
The book is a monument of learning and research. Here is a 
sample quotation from the section entitled ‘‘ Southey ” :— 

“RR. Sournny, Wat Tyler, 1794.—Le révolutionnaire anglais 
de 1381 est comme Goetz épris d’humanité et de justice :— 

‘Show you excel them in humanity. 

Boldly demand your long-fo “my rights, 
Your sacred, your unalienable freedom. 
Show you are men.’ 

Wat Tyler défend de piller et Goetz dit aux paysans :— 

‘Eure Rechte und eure Freiheit zu erlangen ? . . . Wollt ihr 
abstehen von allen Uebelthaten und handeln als wackere Leute, 
so will ich auf acht Tage euer ye sein. (Goetz, V.) 

Cf. aussi la derniére scéne de Wat Tyler (I am not a rebel) 
et la séance du tribunal de Weinsberg. (Ich bin kein Rebell, 
Goetz, IV.).’” 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson. 2 vols. (Cambridge University Press. 
£4 4s.)—The republication of these volumes is well justified, 
as the author has revised them in the light of events and know- 
ledge which have come to hand since the first edition of 1912. 
He considers that the modern architect should view ancient 
buildings from the standpoint of archaeology and aesthetics, 
rather than as edifices to be copied slavishly ; and in this spirit 
has the book been compiled and illustrated, for, as he says, 
“Art to be worth anything must be modern and express its 
own age and no other.” The inclusion of excellent historical 
studies of the social and religious life during each period dealt 
with marks a noteworthy change from general practice and 
enables one to grasp more readily “the continuity ... and 
the unintentional and unconscious progression of architectural 
history and the phenomenon of a revival causing the birth of a 
new style.” After the conquest of Constantinople the Moslems 
allowed only one Christian church to survive—a small building 
granted to the Christian architect of their first mosque as a 
mark of their esteem, and also, possibly, in lieu of fees due. 
Outside help appears to have been sought invariably for works 
of any importance—no Turk in any age or in any place having 
shone either as architect or as master-builder. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has issued Notes on Printing 
and Bookbinding by Miss 8. T. Prideaux (Stationery Office, 
1s. 6d.), in connexion with a special exhibit of tools and materials 
used in these crafts. Miss Prideaux, herself an accomplished 
bookbinder, writes from full knowledge. Sir Cecil Smith in 
his preface justly remarks that “in printing, as-in other crafts, 
the fact that in the present day so much use is necessarily made 
of mechanical appliances is no excuse for ugliness or lack of 
proportion.” Machine setting may be just as good as hand 
setting if the fount of type is rightly chosen and rightly used. 
The pamphlet is illustrated with excellent facsimiles of historic 
types, with photographs of fine bindings and with reproductions 
of early woodcuts representing the printer’s art. 


The Writing of History : An Introduction to Historical Method. 
By F. M. Fling. (Yale University Press ; H. Milford. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—FProfessor Fling writes for undergraduates, for untrained 
teachers, and for private students, all of whom will find his little 
book helpful. Its chief value lies in the fact that the author 
takes definite examples from his own special subject, the history 
of the French Revolution, and shows how to apply the ordinary 
methods of historical criticism. Thus the third volume of 
Bailly’s Memoirs is shown to be a mere compilation from three 
newspapers of 1789, and to be connected with the alleged first 
half-year’s issues of the Moniteur, which were, in fact, compiled 








and published six years. after the dates which they bear— 
a notable instance of the fact that even an old newspaper ig 
not always contemporary evidence. When on July 17th, 1789, 
Louis XVI. visited Paris, Bailly as Mayor presented him with a 
cockade. Was it the tricolour, as most historians think, or wag 
it of blue and red—the colours of the city? Professor Fling 
shows that the witnesses disagree, but that the balance of 
testimony is unquestionably against the tricolour. The author's 
chapter on “ Synthesis or Grouping of the Facts” contains some 
useful hints. In his concluding chapter on “ Exposition” Pyo. 
fessor Flin g blames the public for “ estimating the value of an 
historical work by its style and attractiveness,” but he is inclined 
to underrate the importance Of style in a history and to lay far 
too much stress on footnotes. American as well as British 
historians are still unduly influenced by German pedantry ; the 
modern French historians, who combine exact scholarship with 
a pleasant literary sense, are far bet ter models than the Germans, 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1920 (Publishers’ Circular, 
15s. net) is the eighty-fourth volume of a work that has long 
been indispensable to all who have to do with books. The single 
alphabetical catalogue of authors and subjects is most con. 
venient for ready reference, and appears to be remarkably 
complete. Eleven thousand and four new books and new 
editions are recorded. 


Works or Rererence.—Every Man’s Own Lawyer (Crosby 
Lockwood, 15s. net) appears in a fifty-fifth edition, revised 
and amended so as to include references to the legislation of 
the past two years. The Church Assembly Act, the Rent 
Restriction Acts, and the new law relating to aliens may be 
cited as examples. The House of Lords decision affirming the 
validity of a bequest for prayers fo: the dead is duly noted; 
it reversed an old and familiar judgment of the Court of Appeal. 
—tThe Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Directories, 10s. 6d. net) 
appears punctually in its customary May edition, well printec 
and carefully revised. Thus the new Lord Chief Justice i: 
duly noticed in the judicial section. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Moliére. By Arthur Tilley. (Cambridge University Press. 
128. 6d. net.}——-A Hundred Years in the Highlands. By 
Osgood Hanbury Mackenzie of Inverewe. (Arnold. 16s. net.) 
——A History of Aeronautics. By E. Charles Vivian. (Collins. 
30s. net.)——-The Way of a Trout with a Fly. By G. E. M. 
Skues. (A. and C. Black. 18s. net.) The Life of Whitelaw 
Reid. By Royal Cortissoz. 2 vols. (Thornton Butterworth. 
£2 12s. 6d. net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Artin pustoee. ere eee (Angus & R.) net 12 
Ballard C ); Elements of Vegetable Histology. .(Chapman & Hall!) 17; 
Bloomfield ort Studies in Honour of, by a Group of his Pupils, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Bouchier (E. 8.), A Short History of Antioch, 300 B.0.—a.D. 1268, cr 8vo 


(Blackwell) net 126 
Burney (C. F.), Gospel in the Old Testament, 8vo.. 


-(T. & T. Clark) net 12/0 
English ort of Books for 1920, roy 8vo.. . Publishers’ Circular) net 15/0 


9 
9 


Foster (R. F.), Foster's Auction Made Easy, cr 8V0...... (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Green (G. H.), Psycho-analysis in the Classroom (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Jessup (E.), Motor Camping Book, 8vo.............se0+- (Putnam) net 18/0 
Johnston (T. B.), Regional Anatomy, cr 8vo.............. (Churchill) net 12/6 
Lindsay (L.), Conrad Martens: the Man and his Art, 4to (Angus & R.) net 42/0 
Masse (H. J. i). Pewter Collector, cr 8vo.............. (Jenkins) net 7/6 
North (El. Dr. A E.), Manual Del Agricultor Para la Production De Leche 
Limaplla, CF BVO... ccccccccccesccccccccceces Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Oxfo; | ony on Classical Studies, 1905-1920 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 








LIBERTY CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON. W. 





BUY IRISH LINENS BY POST 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S famous Irish Linens may be easily purchased 
through the post. Write to-day for samples of our linens, together with Cata- 
logue No. 40 P giving reductions in the prices of our linens, all sent post free, 
Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to customer's own address 
and carriage is paid on ali orders of 20s. and upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, _bTD.. 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Irelan 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
PRIOR TO STOCKTAKING. 





TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 

tem, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms A fancied weakness of the heart may be 
due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & 
Moore, are & simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove Acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—‘“I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the 
Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to anyone troubled with Acidity 
of the Stomach. The day I received your sample box I had a most virulent 
attack, but one lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony of mine is of 
any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London. 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENGES 





EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain —83,000 Bottles 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


BEAUNE 
per 45/-=- dozen. 


In original 30 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “‘ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 


Please quote “S.” 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = £24,459,031. 





You have probably insured your 
business and home to protect your- 
self against fire. 


Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


MESES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely -— 

MAY 9rH-11TH.—PRINTED BOOKS AND A FEW MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
prising the property of George Edward Monckton, Esq., M.A., Fineshade Abbey, 
meee, and from the Collection of the late James Barrett, Esq., Lymm Hall, 

eshire. 

MAY 10TH AND 11TH.—MEDALS AND PLAQUETTES of the ITALIAN 

RENAISSANCE, COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS, TOKENS, &c., including the 
property of R. C. Fisher, Esq., Hill Top, Midhurst, of the late 8S. M. Milne, Esq., 
Calverley House, near Leeds, and of the late Mr. Talbot Ready, Illustrated 
catalogues with five plates, price 2s. 6d. 
_ MAY 12TH anv 13T8#.—JEWELLERY, MINIATURES, BRONZES, &c., 
including a MAGNIFICENT TU DOR GOLD CHAIN, the property of Commander 
Basfield Oliver, R.N.; also CHINA and FURNITURE, the property of M. Eason 
Wilkinson, Esq., Red House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk ; of Cecil Bruyn Andrews, Esq., 
Queen's Court, Hove, Sussex 

MAY 18Ta-20TH.— BOOKS, selected from the VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY of the late Edward Bond, Esq., 43 Thurloe Square, 8.W. 

May be viewed. Plain catalogues of each sale may be had. 








OMERSET.—TO LET till mid-July, possibly longer, 
gentlewoman’s picturesque COTTAGE. Suit two ladies or married 
couple.—Box 1058, The Spectator, 18 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


HOLMFIRTH SECONDARY SCHOOL, MIRFIELD GRAMMAR 8CHOOL 
RASTRICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE DISTRICT. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTOR AND ORGANIZER IN PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES. 


Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post from candidates who 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics, 

The salary will be according to the Burnham Scale for Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools, subject to the conditions as to carry-over. Allowance 
made for previous experience in Secondary Schools. 

Particulars of duties and forms of application may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, and applications 
must be returned not later than Monday, May 9th, 1921. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 








The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts, viz. :— 

1. PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. Salary £800 per annum. 

2. PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
£800 per annum. 

3. ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the training of Teachers 
(temporary for 12 months from October 1st, 1921). Salary £350 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
copies of applications and testimonials (except for the last-named post, for which 
three copies, which need not be printed, will suffice) must be received on or 
before May 28th, 1921. 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 

Registrar. 


April 22nd, 1921. 
BERDEEN EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 

The Post of RECTOR of the ABERDEEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS ts vacant through the appointment of Mr. J. Mackay Thomson, M.A. 
(Edin.), B.A. (Oxon.), the present Rector, as an Inspector of Schools under the 
Scottish Education Department. The School, founded before 1256, is the 
leading Secondary School in the North of Scetland, and has an enrolment of 
nearly pupils. 

The present salary scale is £800, rising to £1,000 by annual increments of £25, 
but the salary to be paid to the person appointed will be determined by his 
qualifications and previous experience. He will be expected to take office on 
1st September, 1921, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Twenty-two printed copies of a letter of application, containing particulars 
of the candidate’s age, training, experience and qualifications, and giving the 
names of at least three persons to whom reference may be made, accompanied 
by twenty-two printed copies of recent testimonials, should be lodged with th« 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 22 Union Terrace, Aberdeen, not later thar 
1st June, 1921. 

The appointment is subject to the passing of a health examination. Under the 
authority’s regulations canvassing, directly or indirectly, is prohibited. 

R. BOYD FINLAYSON, Clerk. 

Education Offices, Aberdeen, April 27th, 1921. 


EW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The College will proceed in the course of June to the election of a FELLOW 
in THEOLOGY. Candidates must be in Holy Orders of the Church of England 
or proposing to be ordained. 

he Fellowship will be in the first instance for a term of seven years, but 
renewable. 

The principal duties of the person elected, who will also be appointed to a 
Lectureship, will be to be responsible for the teaching of the Honour Schoo! 
of Theology and to provide religious instruction for the undergraduate members 
of the College. He may also be called upon to accept a Chaplaincy agd take 
part in the Chapel Services. us 

The total emoluments, apart from the Chaplaincy, will be not less than £500 


year. 
The choice of the College will not necessarily be restricted to those who apply. 
Applications should reach the WARDEN not later than Monday, June 6th, 
and should be accompanied by not less than two testimonials and the namet 
of two references. 


eee COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Salary 











a 





WALES. 


Aagicatjene are invited for the following posts :— 
1. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. Salary £800 per annum. 
2, WOMAN LECTURER IN EDUCATION and MISTRESS OF METHOD 


Salary £400 per annum. 
Applicants should send copies of their applications and references (10 in the 
case of Professor of Chemistry) to the undermentioned by June 4th next, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 2 © mavens 


May 4th, 1921. Principal. 
7? COLLEGE, 





UNIVERSITY 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


A LECTURER will be required in this Department to commence duties or 
October 4th, 1921. 


Salary £300 per annum. 
——— to be sent by June ist to the REGISTRAR, from whom furthei 


A 
particulars may be obtained. 


|. Siethalaadiaaias 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
N.W. 1. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of LECTUREB 
in MODERN HISTORY. Candidates must have an Honours degree or its 
equivalent. Applications must be received not later than Saturday, May 28th 
—-For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent’: 
Park, N.W. 1. 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wanted in 

September, MISTRESSES for (1) Fenn — orange (2) 

English, (3) Third Form Mistress offering Geography, an unior Science 
Mistress. Salaries on Burnham scale.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
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IOCESAN TRAINING _ COLLEGE FOR WOMEN CHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY 
Oo cneidieamen, . 

a fmandiney i in ss =, Rt am Ets in Tem ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY AND GREY LODGE SETTLEMENT, 


to —— oe aw Bh together with board, ai Gane medical attend- 
ance during te: 

Experience in t a Secondary School essential, and knowledge of French a recom- 
mendation. 
Further particulars and forms of application to. be obtained from the 


Reverend Canon SMITH, Principal, Training College, Ripon. 
| | jfahmaiiaaiataticsie OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 


The Council of the University is about to proceed to the sgpeintnen of a 
LECTURER in EDUCATION, able to undertake the Physical Training of 
Women Students and to lecture on the a yw of Children and School 
Hygiene. Commencing salary, £350 per an ications should be sent 
not later than May 21st to the INTERNAL. REGIS ‘RAR of the University, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


)\}GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


y aamampemee 
Sgeteetions are invited for vacant posts for ASSISTANT-MASTERS to 
teach English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants must possess a University De with Honours and should have 
some experience asteachers. A eee in Teaching would be a recommendation. 

‘The initial salary is £.Eg. 432 (about £443) a year, on contract for two years, 
with temporary war gratu ty of £.Eg.10$ a month. An allowance is given 
for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars may be obtained, preferably by letter, from G. ELLIOT, 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, to whom 
application should be made not later than June 18th, 1921. 


URBAN TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ame ions are invited for the position of LECT U RER in Commercial Subjects. 
Applicants should be grad in ies and also should have had some 
business experience and/or teaching experience. 
Salary scale for unmarried men, £450—-£20--£575 ; and for married men, 
£600—£20—£700. 
Apply, giving full details, to J. P. UDAL, Merridale, Oakfield Road, Selly Park, 
RBirmingham—an old member of the Council who wili give further partic ulars. 


“ARBIE GTON TRAINING COLLEGE 
Wanted, in September : 
VICE-PRINCIPAL. Churchwoman, Degree. Salary £400, with rooms, 


aan ird, &e. 
2. RESIDENT LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY and MATHEMATICS. 
Churchwoman. Degree or equivalent. Experience desirable. poser. Burnham 


Scale for Secondary Schools.—Apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPA 
RETIRED SCHOOLMASTER, tired of idleness, seeks 


congenial outlet for his energies at a Boys’ Preparatory School on or 
near the South Coast. Harrow, Cantab. (M.A.), Soccer Blue, cricketer. Occupa- 
tion rather than payment looked for.—Apply A. R. ASPINALL, c/o Standard 
Bank, 10 Clement’s Lane, 4. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT SECRETARY to the 
Governors (Woman, non-resident) at the above Col! 

Salary from £180-£200, according to qualifications and ex 

For ones apply not later than 19th May to the 8 at ETARY to the 
GOVERNORS, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


eee ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVISION OF 
HOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


The Board of Management are about to wen a Lady as WARDEN of the 
Moray House Hostel. The appointment will date from September Ist, and the 
ealary will be £150 to £180 per annum (according to qualifications), with residence. 

er things being equal, a ar will be given to a candidate with a Univer- 
sity degree or equivalent certificate. Administrative experience {s essential. 

rther b eg = may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL WARDEN, 
Buchanan tel, East Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, to whom applications, accom- 
— - three testimonials (one copy of each) should be sent not later than 

uno 14t 


XFORD HIGH SCHOOL, G. P. D.S.T.—Applications are 

invited for the post of FRENCH MISTRESS from Autumn Term, 1921. 

Candidates must hold good Honours Degree or equivalent. Salary ac cording 
to the Burnham Scale. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook aiving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free.—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 









































I gare THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp. 7224, 
Evgs. 8.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. This week, “ REGGIE ReFormMs.” Next 
Week, Shaw's “ ” ase BAaRBaka,” 8s. 6d., 5a. oa. , & Be. ed. incl. tax. 





Seats : 


LECTURES, &c. 
‘ e UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS. 


The Council have decided to offer in the Sessions 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 
two additional Research Fellowships in Arts tenable for one year and renewable 
for a second year. All persons who have graduated in the Faculty of Arts within 
a period of five years of the date of award shall be eligible to compete. 

Applications for the Fellowships in Session 1921-1922 must be sent in not 
later — lst June next. Particulars may be obtained from the Internal 





Re 
Fe fl follow ing changes in conditions of award of other Fellowships have been 


The value of the John Harling Fellowship in Physics has been - to £175. 
The Langton Fellowship is now open to competition by wome 
The period of eligibility for the Faulkner, Beyer, and ch Fellowships has 
been increased toe five years from graduation. 
NORMAN SMITH, 


Internal Registrar. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





Chairman of nell: T. W. H.I = baa. K 4 
Principal: Miss B. " PHILLPOTTS, Fa R. Soc. 
Students are pre i tor the Arts and ime Degrees of the elation 


of London. There ts also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of oom S £60 to £30 a year for three 
mt are offered for com at an examination held annually in APRIL. 


tition at 
Apply to the Princi WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 








Dundee School of Social conte and Training for Students desiro 
Social Work their profession. A Special Dipl ploma granted roy Univains 
Graduates. Resident and Non-Resident Students taken. Session Opens y 
end of September.—For further particulars apply to THE WARDEN . Grey : 
Settlement, Wellington Street, Dundee. ge 


es 
;ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET Garp. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair. 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAW RENCE, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERp. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated W OMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICA, 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM. 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


NQ’S SWEDISH SYST 

HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRE TARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWE ER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 

houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretica! 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successesin Examinations. Beekeepin; 
ae: Fruit- “preserving. — For illustrated prospectus 2 apply PRINCIPALS, 




















ry 0 ¢ Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction byexpert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—A pply Principal, LesHoue, | Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 
———————————————— — — = ——————————— 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| T= GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough neral education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan 
Science branch for = over 18. Tennis Courts and field for 
Prep. tor Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, h work play shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good hab 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


Et eeeres SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BratNDHEAD, SURREY. 


climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


NT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abr Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIE R. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hamptead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils pi a for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful uation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


UDUK HALL —— CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
OUNDED 1850. 


Principals ly A_ NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 


VI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
ousoe stands 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


HE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER. 


Head-Mistress: Miss DIXON, B.A., Honours History, Westficld College 
University of London; Teacher's Training EO Cambridge; Sec ond 
Mistress Wallasey High ‘School and late late Vico tincipal Malvern Girls’ College. 


The Maynard School is a Public Second Secondary Schoo Irecognized as efficient by 

the Board of Education. Full Domestic Science Course for girls of 17 and over. 

Boarding Houses for girls of all ages. Standing in a high and healthy situation. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HALLONER SCHOOL. 


A School on Modern Lines 


‘or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nino years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss EK. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Quoen’s Gate. 8. W. 7. 


es. New domestis 
ockey and Cricket, 
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—_or 
ENSION for GIRLS on MALVERN HILIS. Lovely 
views, bracing air. Music, French, Dancing, Drawing, Riding, &c.— 
Miss WEST, St. Mary's, West Malvern (in connexion with St. ‘ames’s). 


I1GHFI £E 
H OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
_Tele.: | 





Private Residential School for Girls. " “ Watford 616.” 





FOREIGN. 


estes: -LAUSANNE—VILLA ARIANE. 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
Miles. GLAS. 


“VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


English references. Apply: 


WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, 
S First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
h education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
m London. —For prospectus, | &e., . write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 





score fr 
Escort rom 10 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 

of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 

Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 63. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “* Koyal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entty into the — Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
a should be m 

_ Apply & y Messrs. DEV it. ry MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 


TELLINGTON | EB 








COLLEGE. 


SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and gon — SCHOLARSHIP 
will be offered for competition in November ne 

Candidates must not be 14 on December 31st, 192 34 (instead of the age specified 
in previous advertisement). 

april 29th, 1921. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be opened in 

September at Bexhill-on-Sea. Preparation for Common Entrance and 
Scholarships. Every care and attention. _— fee, £120 per annum.— 
Write Box 1038, 





Willings, 125 Strand, W.C, 2 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—TWELVE or more ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £42, will be awarded by examination 

to be held May 31st, June Ist& 2nd. EXHIBITIONS, value £25 to £12, may be 

awarded deserving Candidates.—Particulars of these and of certain valuable War 
Exhibitions (awarded without exam.) from HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea). —Pupils 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 

tions; 4$ acres. Riverandsea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 

care for delicate or backward boys.—Address “ W.,” care of J. & J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 

20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 

May 3let and June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
MEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Maguificent bulldi in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. — ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
ead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Ye COLLEGE, — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 
to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from tho SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, | near ELSTREE, HERTS.— An 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLATT 
Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships of £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 


T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Eniversities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


(ae SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 





























SCHOLARSHIPS a 
(ist and 2nd June). 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 13th May. 
[poanax SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, rauging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 
Candidates must be 








Guineas), will begin at 9 am. on Tuesday, May 3lst. 

under 15 on September 21st, 1921. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 

to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or before May 17th.—For further 

ne apply to Rev. R. DL. BUDWORTH, HEAD-MASTER., School House, 
urham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

EXAMINATION will be held on July 5th, 6th, and 7th for three 

Scholarships of £50, Sum and £30 respectively—For particulars apply to 
the anneal MAST ER 








1 P 1 - E Pp s - 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. de week. ow to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


BoB NEMOUTH.—1 —Recent successes gained by pupils of 
. P. H. L. EVANS, BLA 
RESPONSIONS 1 LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 
ARMY (including 1st, 2ad, and 5th place on the Woolwich tat), 46, 
Apply Stirling Ho House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
ISS BEN DIXEN, 1] B.A. Hons., and Miss — WATLING, 
B.A. Hons. Classes and individual Coaching for Matric. Scholarshi and 
High percentage of successes during 
el.: Mayfair 3797, 





N 


entrance exams. Oxford and Cambridge. 
bast three years.—36a Baker Street, W. 1. 





LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIO sy ee G, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDAT ES, ~ a 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Ohi Cross), W.C.2, 


<== 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS son BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING’ DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Mossrs. J. & J. PATON. having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, wi will be pleased to AID PARENTS on sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATI 











The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of ay thould be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTOBRBS. ‘Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGH TLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely res nsible for the 
—_ a staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
_. t0 su ppy information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—61-62 CONDUIT S7T., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
DVICE ABO TF SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


A SSISTANT MASTERS AND 
TUTORS AND apy ny ~ ume 
should apply at on 
THE TUTORIAL “DEF PARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3), 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7. 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY and’ PRIVATE 
C Ss. 


GOOD SALARIES. NO REGISTRATION FEE. 





MISTRESSES, 





SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


A 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, HOSPITALS, ann OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS. 





Co-operative buying for Schools and other large consumers is the object of the 
Schools and Services Supplies, Ltd., which is issuing its Prospectus this week to 
secure further capital for the rapid expansion of the business. 

Those responsible for large institutions such as Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, &c., 
faced with an enormous rise in the cost of commodities and the consequent demand 
for rigid economy, inevitably turned their attention to co-operation, and in 
March, 1920, a body entitled the Schools Co-operative Association was formed, 
Special trading arrangements were made with an established wholesale supply 
association, The Services Central Supply Depot, Ltd. Owing to the enormous 
growth of the school business, it was decided to merge the two organizations 
under the title of Schools and Services Supplies, Ltd. 

Over 600 schools are already among the shareholders, including most of tho 
Jeading Public, Private, and Preparatory Schools in England, and the field of 
operations is practically unbounded. 


Schoolmasters and others are enthusiastic in their praises of economies effected 
and service given, and new members are coming in daily. 

Amongst the Directors are such well-known schoolmasters as Mr. L. 8. R, 
Byrne, Eton College, and the Rev. W. N. Willis, Ascham-St.-Vincents, East- 
bourne. The General Manager of the Company is Mr. A. E. J. Ferguson (late 
Merchandise Manager, Messrs. Selfridge & Co., Ltd.), who also has a seat on the 
Board, 


Specially attractive terms of investment are offered to members ; full particu. 
lars and copy of prospectus can be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
SCHOOLS AND SERVICES SUPPLIES, Ltd, 
16 Coleman Street, E.C, 2. 
——————————_—_————_— aS — a ——=— 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179 
Work done for Surveyors, Architects .Authors, Benevolent Societies, Teachers, &e. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No ~ reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novis ont 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is-required a small fee 1s 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. T on MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 
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SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
kK LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS and YOUNG, Tpemies 
Office. Penywern Ra. (corner of Earl's Court Rd.),8.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76. 
‘ARN Monty by pe Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
4 write, wha towrite, where tosell. Expert guidance ; real training. rae 
ing booklet free. rae REGEN T INSTITUTE (Dept, 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


f TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 


June 2nd and August 4th.—italian and Swiss Lakes ; 21 days, 49 Guineas. 
August 9th—The fascinating Dolomite alps, including Lake ‘Garda and Lnusbruck. 
Later: Italy, Algeria, Egypt, &c -— Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.B.G.5., 
15: 59 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood. 8.i. 19. 














aS 


Mayfair 5741. 


SHARPE & SHARPE 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


20 BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, W, 1. 
Specialists in moderately priced properties. 








FURNISHED FLATS. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 5 ens. = + ar NEW CAVENDISH ST. 2 Bed, 1 Res., 
ICTORIA HOTEL, BUTTERMERE.—Heart of Lake- ‘ 
land. Wildest scenery. Quiet and no licence. Garage. Plenty of 6 > BAYSWATER. 3 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. 
coal. Write for booklet. 7 gns. pew. BAKER STREET. 3 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. 
tf BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 8 gns. p.w. GROSVENOR SQ. 2 Bed, 2 Ree., K. and B. 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West | 10 gns. p.w. MAYFAIR. 3 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. 
ere ur, Masseuse’ Resident Physician (M.D.). Others up to 40 gns. per week. 
MISCELLANEOUS. FURNISHED TOWN HOUSES. 
—TRAVEL, SPORT, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL | qc, 
SS, pn ag Mg Mears. ii. ¥. & G. WiTHERBY, | 22> CUMBERLAND PLACE. 10 Bed, 4 Rec., &c. 165 gna, 


Publishers, 326 High Holborn, London, are prepared to consider for publication 
works on above and kindred subjects. 








ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous VOCTUXS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthe nics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., WC. 2. 


~ een gama 





No failure during Reven ye 

HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 

are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—-and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained m an original trea.ise, published 
at ls. which will be sent without charge aod >ost paid to any reader afflicted.— 











Address Cr SECRETARIES, Aseplene ited, 33 lord Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 
EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 


of 160 Inos and Hotels manayed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per vent.) or 6 per cent 
Loan Stock.—P.B.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent street. W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN bOOK"! AiE—yYour own Arms, 
Creat, Motto, or other ideas incor pee ‘d. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free. —HANKRY so. WARD ov Mortimer Street 








London. W 1 
ARGAINS in WRITING and TYPING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOP KS, CARDS, &c. Ck sale t. Send postcard for 





samples.- —G. ERICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
] pont BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 


price list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


A “ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— —Highest Value 
assured. &. .. to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2.0n Platin Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned t free. eifest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wish to receive full bm should rh ply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BR NING, uyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made. atone! Othaen 161 110 Oxforl Street, London. Estd.100 years. 


Be is the only absolutely efhcient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and Blackveetles, Harmiess wstic animals .— 
at ae 6d. per tin, post free, trom HOWARTHS, rt Crookesmoore 


























Listen vO Lhe inarticulate pleadings Of the Laviex WO May be 


ts 

ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
uniess you help us to eradicate their disease and tne: 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 180 Babies 2 alr oly ave’ = 

born tree of Venerea: Disease at ihe 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, w. 

tbrough the specia! ante-natal treatment tuere provided. atcteten 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 





ozs., 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10. 


Also in the famous Baron 
Cartridges which filla pipe 


¥ instantly with ev. d 
C r a e n of tobacco ending ep on 


tight in bow! for perfoet 
MIXTURE 


drawing and burning, 
CAPREY ~ sn ARCADTA 


workKs, LONDON, #.c, 





BROOK STREET. 9 Bed, 3 Rec., &c. 18 gns 
Others up to 50 gns. p.w. Selected list sent on receipt of 
requirements. 





UNFURNISHED FLATS. 


£75 p.a. 3 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Contents £300. 

£250 p.a. Mansion Flat. Constant H.W. Lift. 3 Bed, 2 Ree. 
Lounge, K. and B. 

£300. 4 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. 





UNFURNISHED HOUSES. 


CHELSEA. Bijou Residence. 4 Bed, 3 Rec., K. and B. 
£90 p.a. Lease 6 years. Small premium. 





FACING PARK. Well arranged house containing 8 Bed, 
3 Rec., 2 Baths. Every modern convenience. Rent £200 
p-a. Inperfect decorativerepair. Lease 6years. Premium 





£1,500. 
HYDE PARK. Delightfully situated house. 7 Bed, 4 Reo, 
2 Baths. Lease 14 years. G.R. £2. Price £2,500. 





KNIGHTSBRIDGE. FREEHOLD bijou residence. 5 Bed, 


2 Rec., 2 Baths, &c. 5,000 gns. 





For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 
20 BROOK STREET, W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 5741. 



























If your life 
is insured 


you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the re- 
duced purchasing power of 
money and other changed con- 
ditions, you should take out 
a policy for a larger amount. 





Apply for particulars of our 
schemes for further insurance. 
Head Office 


9, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh 
(G.J. LIDSTONE, Manageré Actuary) 


London Offices : 
28, Cornhill, E.C. 3 
and 
17, Waterloo Place, S.W. 1 
Estd. 1815. 


a Sree 


ottish Widows fund 
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THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825. Incerporated 1910. 
The following are extracts from the Annual Report for the 
ending 15th November, 1920, with results of the 18th 
inquennial Investigation. 

Declaration of Bonus.—The Directors have declared a 
Reversionary Bonus for the Quinquennium 1915-1920 in respect 
of all Ordinary Participating Policies existing on the 15th 
November, 1920, on which all premiums to date have ‘een 
paid at the rates shown in the following Table :— 








QUINQUENNIUM 1915-1920, 


























* SP | One to T ~ 

Bell Years in Five. | Six. | Seven. Eight. | Nine. | sence 
Rate of Bonus per | 

cent. per annum for 20/- 24/- 28/~ $2/- 36/- on 
the Quinquennium | 





The rate of Bonus is a varying one on this occasion in order 
te give efiect to the regulation made by the Directors in 1916 
that all Policies on the Ordinary Participating scale existing on 
15th November, 1920, should share in any Divisible Surplus 
which may then be distributed in respect of each year’s premium 
due and paid after 15th November, 1910. 

For all Ordinary Participating Endowment Assurances which 
become claims by maturity on or before 15th November, 1923, 
the Directors have fixed the rate of Intermediate Bonus at 30s. 

r cent. per annum for each full year’s premium due and paid 
after 15th November, 1920. 

Triennial Investigations.—In the past Investigations have 
been held at intervals of five years. The large amount of 
labour attendant on an Actuarial Valuation has been the chief 
reason against adopting a shorter term than five years for the 
Investigation period. Modern methods, however, have largely 
overcome the difficulties, and the Directors have the pleasure 
to announce that in future Investigations will be held 
Triennially, the next Investigation taking place as at the 
15th November, 1923. 





The Standard Life Assurance Company. 
EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
LONDON: 83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 

WEST END OFFICE: 154 PALL MALL, 8S.W.1. 

DUBLIN: 59 DAWSON STREET. 


ae : = ee ——— | 








ITITETI MELEE 






PedPeanen sanes i ee MRBALIIIS IER iii tte: 





PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


Then ee eaneNe OGG SORGAT EEE TNGS COLES aneceenas Geese RPPEN TOROS ES G55 eq peeed £4 Oh Gc eee tanaSNEsanautsa ses 
LLITTIIL TIARA LARA ERAAR ELE! 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 
103” 1 
2 / “a 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Pion of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
. 870 

















FRENCH ACQUIRED IN 
100 DAYS. 


REMARKABLE LETTER. 


The following letter has been received ‘within the last 
few days by the Modern Languages Department of the 
well-known Pelman Institute :— 





April 26th, 1921. 

“, . . You will observe that I have been able 
to learn French by your method in the short space 
of three months. 

I commenced the Course on January 15th, 1921, 
and to-day, 26th April, 100 days after the commence- 
ment, I am sending you my last Work Sheet. 

During one week of this period, the Easter 
holidays week, I spent no time whatever on 
the Course. 

I feel sure that this has created a record in 
language teaching ; I have never before learned any- 
thing so quickly and so well. At the same time I 
have no doubt that many others could learn more 
quickly than I have already done. 

It is the ingenuity and the thoroughness of the 
Course that does it. 

As I am now trying to catch the last post, I cannot 
express my full appreciation of the Course and the 
courteous attention I have received, but I should 
like to do so later, and I should be pleased to have 
your advice with regard to French Books. - 
The above letter is indeed a remarkable tribute to the 

merits of the new Pelman method of learning Foreign 
Languages (French and Spanish Courses now: ready), 
which is arousing intense interest in educational and 
other circles. 

Men and women who were never able to “ get on with ”’ 
Foreign Languages in their school days are now finding 
it quite an easy matter to acquire a fluent mastery of 
French or Spanish by this new method. 

*“* After several years’ drudgery at school I found 
myself with scarcely any knowledge of the French 
Language, and certainly without any ability to use 
the language. 

I realize now that this method was wrong. 

After about six months’ study by the Pelman 
method I find I have practically mastered the 
language ”’ (writes B. 143). 

NO ‘TRANSLATION. 

The Pelman method is taught through the post, 
and one of its most distinctive features is that the 
student learns the particular language in question in 
that language and without using a word of Englishg 
Yet, even if you do not know a single word of French 
or Spanish to begin with, you can study the lessons, 
right from the commencement, with the greatest ease. 

Many students on starting to learn a Foreign Language 
are repelled by the difficulties of the Grammar. These 
difficulties are avoided by the Pelman method. This 
method enables you to read, write and speak French 
or Spanish first—the formal grammar coming later 
Further, it enables you to learn either language without 
learning long lists of French or Spanish words by heart. 
You learn these words by using them and in such a 
way that you never forget them. 

The simplicity of the new method, its novel, 
fascinating and effective character, and its ingenious 
method of teaching Pronunciation, have all combined 
to win for it widespread popular interest and support. 
The number of people who are learning French or 
Spanish by the Pelman method is increasing rapidly. 
All state that it is the easiest and simplest method of 
learning a Foreign Language they have ever met with. 
Readers who would like to know more about this 
remarkable method should call or write to the address 
printed below. Mention which of the two languages 
particularly interests you, and by return you will 
receive a copy of a book fully describing the new method, 
gratis and post free. Send a postcard to-day to the 
Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 46 Blooms- 
bury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.1. 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


zbe.nsh as! 
8 ee 
on good terms with 
the world. 
That delectable 
flavour of King’s 
ead is a thing to 
capture every pipe- 
lover ; a flavour that 
is enough for 
most and not too 
e3 full for many. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings enly: 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-ez. 2/4. Tins: 2-02. 2/5, 4-02. 4/8 














“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
mus Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 





Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Gi 

















To maintain a_ smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 


Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
te-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Oo 


Post Card brings List. 


in OU a. 


for over 100 years the 
London Dyers & Cleaners, 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
Branches Everywhere, 


ZSILYS 


THE 
TAILOR: VALE 


SERVICE 

















The Unbuilding of Babel 


@, Of all buildings ever erected on earth the Tower 
of Babel has cast the biggest and blackest shadow, 
Few people realize how the fellowship of nations jg 
hindered by the confusion of tongues. 


@, There is one Book, and only one Book, which 
has been printed in languages spoken by three-quarters 
of the population of the world. The Bible Society 
has already sent out the Gospel in more than 539 
different forms of speech. 


@, Of these languages, 300 did not even posses; 
an alphabet until they were reduced to written form 
in order that more members of the human family 
might receive God’s Word, each in his mother tongue 
The Bible Society goes on publishing the Gospel in 
some new language, on an average, once every siz 
weeks. 


@, To issue the Scriptures in 530 languages, and in 
the form which readers prefer, demands all the know- 
ledge and skill which the Bible Society has gained 
during a century of world-wide experience. Through 
this great co-operative institution the Church secures 
and safeguards the printing of the Word of God. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 
Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Do you realize 


THAT the British Nation is committed to the establishment 
of the Armenian people in security ? 

THAT every day is taking her further from the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose and deeper into despair ? 


THAT there are some 200,000 orphans in Armenia, most of 
them with no provision ? 


THAT you can help to meet this Debt of Honour by for- 
warding us subscriptions large or small for our Orphanages 
and emergency relief ? 


Rev. HAROLD BUXTON, Hon. Sec., 


Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor’s) Fund, 


96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





A 
PEACEFUL SERVICE 


which is 
ALWAYS AT WAR 


with The Elements for Men’s Lives 
and has saved over 568,000. 


THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA! 
Who knows but that Your Friend may be among them one day! 
No Subsidy from the State. 
Please send your donation to-day, 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


This book is something abso- 
lutely new in the literature of 
the subject. It is not an 
attack on the Trade Union 
movement, but a fearless 
examination of the economic 
effects of collective bargaining 
and price agreements, and a 
constructive proposal for the 
complete transformation of 
Trade Union methods. It will 
be found a source of new ideas 
alike by those who agree and 
disagree with the author's 
position. 











IS 
TRADE 
UNIONISM 
SOUND ? 


By J. H. BUNTING. 


G/- net. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


BENN BROTHERS, LTD., 
8, Bouverie St. London, E.C. 4. 














SANDS & CO. 


DANTE’S MYSTIC LOVE. A study of the Vita Nuova 


and Odes from the allegorical point of view. By MARI- 


ANNE KAVANAGH. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. Price 
4s. 6d. net. 
A WEEK-END RETREAT: Meditations. By the 


Cr. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


By LESLIE MOORE. 


Rev. C. PLATER, 8.J. 
THE GREENWAY: A Novel. 


Author of ‘‘The Peacock’s Feather.”’ Cr. 8vo. Price 
7s. net. 
THE BANSHEE. Tales from authentic sources, By 


ELLIOT O'DONNELL. Cr. 8vo. Prico 6s. net. 





London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden; and Edinburgh. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
‘Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Priee 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Londoa, S.W. 1. 
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AN APOLOGY 
In my new book, Why We Should Read 





, [have made very 


extensive use, without acknowledgment, of An Outline of Russian 
Literature, by the Hon. Maurice Baring, a volume of the Home 
University Library published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
and in some cases, indeed, I have — at some length passages 
from it as if they were my own. 

of that volume I am anxious to tender 
both to them and to Mr. Baring. 


t the demand of the publishers 
publicly my —* 
8. P. B. Mats. 








THE BOOK WHICH HAS CAUSED A WORLD- 
WIDE SENSATION. ; 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AT THE SUPREME 
WAR COUNCIL 


By Captain Peter E. Wright, 
Late Assistant Secretary, Supreme War Council. 


The Times (3-columns review).—" Captain Wright has written 
a ey entertaining book which will certainly be widely 
read. 

Observer.—" Captain Wright lets loose a tempest of contro- 
versy. He calls the fell furies upon his audacious and’ amusing 
head. _ He challenges contradiction, persecution, and 
evel prosecution. - It is probably the shortest of all 
war-books. None stands out with more import and decision.’’ 

Outlook.—" Captain Wright by this book has entered the halls 
of the immortals. He has brought to light truths that wil) 
destroy great reputations and right mighty wrongs,” 

Spectator.—‘ An extraordinarily indiscreet book.” 








A GREAT NARRATIVE POEM. 


By the Author of “Spoon River Anthology.” 
Now Ready. Demy 8vo. Price 20s- net. 





Postage Is. 


DOMESDAY BOOK 


By Edgar Lee Masters. 


The Nation described ‘‘ Spoon River Anthology ”’ as “ one of 
the greatest books of the present century,” and it is not too 
much to claim that ‘“‘ Domesday Book” is one of the most 
remarkable narrative poems ever published. 





AN ENTHRALLING “MYSTERY” NOVEL. 


SIX SECONDS OF 
DARKNESS 


By Octavus Roy Cohen. 
Author of “ The Crimson Alibi.” 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

During a quiet evening at police headquarters comes word 
that a prominent reformer has been murdered. Within an 
hour of the report of the crime three people come to head- 
quarters and confess the murder. None of the people know 
that the others have confessed, and their stories agree in only 
one particular, that for six seconds the room in which the crime 
was committed was in darkness. 








A_POWERFUL DRAMATIC NOVEL. 


PAGAN FIRE 


By Norval Richardson. 
Author of ‘ The World Shut Out.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
This is a powerful story of a beautiful woman never fully 
awakened until, as the wife of an ambassador, she is brought 
into the congenial atmosphere of Rome. Once there, she seems 


for the first time to live ; her expanding nature reveals emotions 
hitherto unknown to her, among them that of love. 





A FINE “FIRST NOVEL.” 


ISABEL STIRLING 


By Evelyn S. Schaeffer. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
“Isabel Stirling '’ is an outstanding “first novel’’ dealing 
with the career of an unusual and memorable character, and 
should be greatly enjoyed by the reader to whom only good 
work appeals. 

The Times.—‘‘ Her work is robust, wholesome, reticent ; and 
characterized, moreover, by some rare felicities of invention.’’ 








EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, LTD., 148, Strand, London. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY: 


In and Around Constantinople. 
By MARY A. POYNTER. 
With Introduction by Sir EDWIN PEARS. Frontis- 
piece by Sir E. J. POYNTER, Bt., P.R.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
A PAGAN: A Romance of the Real. 


By Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS, author of “The 
Voice of the Orient.” 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR_ WILLIAM _TILDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


FAMOUS CHEMISTS: 


The Men and Their Work. 
By Professor Sir W. A. TILDEN, F.R.S., D.Sc. 


With 26 full-page Illustrations on art paper. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Semi-popular accounts of makers of modern chemistry from 

Boyle (1627-91) to Mendeleeff, Crookes, and Ramsay (1832- 

1919). An absorbingly interesting book for the scientific reader. 


THE MYSTERY OF SPACE: a Study of the 
Hyperspace Movement in the Light of Evolution of 
New Psychic Faculties, and an Inquiry into the 
Genesis and Essential Nature of Space. By ROBERT 
T. BROWNE. Pp. 411. 15s. net. 


GERMINATION IN ITS ELECTRICAL ASPECT : 
a Consecutive Account of the Electro-physiological 
Processes concerned in Evolution, from the Forma- 
tion of the Pollen grain to the Completed Structure 
of the Seedling. By A. E. BAINES, author of “ Studies 
in Electro-Pathology.” With over 130 drawings from 
original photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROBLEM OF LIFE: a 
Psycho-Physiological Study. By A. E. BAINES. 
With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ETHICS: the 
Social Conscience in a Democracy. By Professor 
J. M. MECKLIN, Ph.D. Pp. 458. 18s. net. 


STUDIES INCONTEMPORARY METAPHYSICS. 
By Professor R. F. A. HOERNLE. Pp. 320. 16s. net. 


NEW ATLAS AND COMMERCIAL GAZETEER 
OF CHINA. Edited by E. J. DINGLE. 22 large maps, 
with other special maps of Productions, Railways, Forestry, 
Geology, Mining and 18 bilingual Coloured Graphs of 
Home and Foreign Trade. Text of 525 pp. (1} million 
words) in English; 19 by 14 in., weighing 24} lb. £21. 
(Prospectus on app lication.) 


PROS AND CONS: a Guide to the Leading 
Controversies of the Day. 6th edition, by H. COUSENS, 
B.A. (Cantab.). Pp. 208. 2s. 6d. net. 

Bolshevism, Capital Levy, Capitalism, Co-operation, Direct Action, Education, 
Eudowment of Motherhood, lreland (Sinn Fein), Leaque of Nations, Nationalization, 
Trade Unions, Unemployment, and over 150 similar articles discussed vis-a-vis 
in parallel columns. 

A HANDBOOK ON STORY-WRITING. By B. C. 
WILLIAMS, Instructor in Short-Story Writing, Columbia 
College. 10s. 6d. net. 


A JACOBEAN LETTER-WRITER: the Life and 
Times of John Chamberlain. By Commander E. P. 
STATHAM. 12s. 6d. net. 

The letters of John Chamberlain (1553-1627) form a running Commentary 
on his time and on persons—from Royalty to the humblest—who came under 
his observation. They contain a host of amusing anecdotes, with shrewd 
remarks on public events and international amenities. 


FOUR PILGRIMS. By Dr. W. BOULTING. 


10s. 6d. net. 

(1) HIUEN-TSIANG and his Perilous Journey to India (A.D. 627-43); (2) 
SAEWULF, English Pilgrim to Palestine; (3) IBN BATTUTA, greatest of 
Moslem Travellers (1304-77); (4) LUDOVICO DI VARTHEMA, Rencgade 
Pilgrim to Mevea. 


THE NATIVES OF THE NORTHERN TERRI- 
TORIES OF THE GOLD COAST: their Customs, 
Religion and Folk-lore. By A. W. CARDINALL. 
With a Map and 23 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The first English monograph on the ethnology of the Gold Coast natives, 
based wholly on personal observation by a British Official. It deals in a very 
interesting way with their Traditional History, Chiefs, Religion, Totem and 
Medicine, Justice, Land Tenure, Birth and Marriage Customs, Funerals, &c., 
and contains a Grammar and a vocabulary. 


- GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., Ltd., 




















KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S | 
SPRING LIST. 





INSECT LIFE. 
By C. A. EALAND. Containing 74 full- 
(50 in colour). Square demy 8vo, cloth. 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 
Painted by A. HEATON COOPER. Text by w. re 
CLARKE, F.G.S. Containing 40 full-page illustrations ig 
colour and a sketch-map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
Price 25s. net, 


_illustrationg 
rice 30s. net, 

















THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 
Painted by ROMILLY FEDDEN. Described 
KATHARINE FEDDEN, C.B.E. Containing 24 full- 
illustrations in colour, and 18 reproductions from pengil 
sketches in the text ; also asketch map. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth. Price 20s. net. 


THE WAY OF A TROUT WITH A PLY. 
By G. E. M. SKUES, Author of ‘‘ Minor Tacties of the Chalk 
Stream.”’ Royal 8vo, cloth. With three full-page plates, 
two of them m colour. Price 18s. net, 








BLACK’S GARDENING DICTIONARY. 
Edited by E. T. ELLIS, F.R.H.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
uniform in style with Black’s Medical Dictionary and other 
Books of Reference. Price 15s. net. 

BLACK’S DICTIONARY OF PICTURES. 
Selected and edited by RANDALL DAVIES. Demy 8yo, 
cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW HORIZON IN LOVE AND LIFE. 


By Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS. With a Preface by Epwarp 
CARPENTER and an Introduction by MAarGcurrrre Tracy, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net, 


THE INTIMATE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By ARCHIBALD STALKER. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 











THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH WOOLLEN 
AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. 
By E. LIPSON, M.A., Author of “The Economic History 
of England.” Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


SPIRITUALISM AMONG CIVILIZED AND 


SAVAGE RACES. 
* By EDWARD LAWRENCE, F.R.A.I. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, with 6 illustrations. Price 5s. net. 


BLACK’S SIMPLE COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. 
Edited by THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net 














A. & C. BLACK, LTD., SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





The Novels of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 








Collected Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. ; Leather, 7s. 6d. 

net each. This new uniform edition is printed from clear 

and legible type, on a paper of fine quality, yet clear and 

opaque. The volumes are small and handy enough for 

the pocket, yet beautiful enough to be suitable for the 
library shelf. 


The following volumes are now ready :— 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 
The following volumes will be ready shortly :— 


TATTERDEMALION. FIVE TALES. 
Other volumes are in preparation. 
“ His style is clear, direct, sane. His sympathy with mankind 
is too genuine to allow him the smallest gratification of his 
vanity at the expense of his fellow-creatures.’’—J OSEPH CONRAD. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Wreck. 
A Novel. By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Glasgow Herald.—'‘ The poetic pictures of Calcutta, 
Benares, and the Ganges are limned by a master of concise 
descriptive powers. ‘The Wreck ’ is a dignified performance, 
g novel to be closely studied by readers who would gain insight 
into Indian life and character.” 





—_— 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of 
Henry James. 


Vol. V. WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net per volume. Pocket Edition, 
f’cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only complete Editions, and contain all the 
ms still in copyright. Poems. Globe Edition. 6s. net. 
Complete Works. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Catalogue 
containing complete List of Editions of Lord Tennyson’s 
Works post free on application. 








Bergson and Future Philosophy: 


An Essay on the Scope of Intelligence. By GEORGE 
ROSTREVOR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fijian Society: or the Sociology and 
Psychology of the Fijians. 
By the Rev. W. DEANE, M.A. (Syd.), B.D. (Lond.). 
16s. net. 

*,* Macmilian’s New Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 





8vo. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Streaks of Life. 
By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc., Author of *‘ Impressions 
that Remained.”’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Ethel Smyth has lived every moment of her strenuous 
life, hence the vitality that emanates from every page of her 
book.”"—The Queen. 

“ Her humour is a form of power. She can set the panorama 
of a great house or a Court moving before our eyes, or call up a 
ludicrous scene in a railway carriage, with an art that makes 
reality pale.”"—Datly News. 


Russia in the Eighties, 
Sport and Politics, 


By JOHN F. BADDELEY. 
With Portrait, Facsimile, and 4 Maps. 30s. net. 
“Few of the many recent books on Russia teach us so much 


about that astonishing country as this entertaining volume.” 
—The Spectator. 


The Rhythmic Dance Book. 


By MARGARET EINERT. 
With 8 Dllustrations. Crown 8vo. 











8vo. 





4s. 6d. net. 





Heating Systems. 
Design of Hot Water and Steam Heating Apparatus. 


By F. W. RAYNES, the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Rew, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York. 














FREEDOM TALKS. 
o 1. The Soe of the Trades Unions, 
©. 2, Nationalisation and Liberty. 
No. 3. Local Option or Personal Option. 
No. 4. Parliament and Freedom. 
No. 6. About Taxation. 
No. 6. The New Inquisition. 
No..7. PAYING FOR REVOLUTION. 
Send shilling for packet of 25.—FREEDOM ASSOCIATION, 12 Norfolk 
Street, W.0. 2, 


Fust Published 


MITCH MILLER 


Edgar Lee Masters 


Mitch and his chum Skeeters believe in Tom 
Sawyer as a living person, and try to emulate 
his every action. Scenes from a boy’s life, humour 
and pathos are most skilfully blended. 8s. 6d. 


THIS SIMIAN WORLD 


Clarence Day, Jun. 
If ey had not developed into human beings, there 
might have been races of elephant-men, cat-men, or 
even ant-men, with civilizations at least not inferior 
to our own. Mr. Day draws an amusing—if 
satirical—picture of his fellow-creatures. 5S. 


Fifth Thousand 


SHADOW & SUNLIGHT 
E. L. Grant Watson 


“An impressive story, over the tragic emotions 
of which Mr. Grant Watson keeps a skilfully restrain- 
ing hand. Shadow and Sunlight is really a very 
fine book.”—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. 


Sixth Thousand 


RUSSIAN PORTRAITS 


Clare Sheridan ros. 6d 


JONATHAN (CAPE 


Eleven Gower Street, London. 





BELL'S BOOKS | 











FRENCH ARCHITECTURE from the death of Mazarin 

till the death of Louis XV, 1661-1774, by Srp REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, R.A., Lirt.D., completes his account of French 
classical architecture of the old rigime. 2 vols. 226 illus- 


trations. £4 4s. net. 
Reviewing the two former volumes, The Architectural Review expressed ita 
** profound admiration ”’ for Sir Reginald Blomfield’s “* great scholarship, brilliant 


writing and indefatigable research.” G. Bell and Sons. 
JHE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY, by R. H. TAWNEY, 

is, says The Daily News, “a powerful indictment of the 
principles upon which industrial society is based—especially 
of the principle that wealth belongs, not to him who needs it, 
but to him who can get it.... / An original and persuasive 
plea for fair play... A book of noble and distinguished 
thought.” 4s. 6d. net. G. Beli and Sona, 


JHE NAPOLEON CENTENARY calls attention to the 

standard ‘“ LIFE OF NAPOLEON lL,” by J. HOLLAND 
ROSE, Lrrr.D. ‘To say that Dr. Rose has written the best 
life of Napoleon yet published is,” according to The Times, 
“but faint praise, far less than he deserves.”’ Seventh edition. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 30s. net. Or cheaper 
edition in 1 vol., small demy 8vo. 15s. net. G@. Bell and Sons. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTU RES, by R.C. WITT, C.B.E., 
F.S.A., provides valuable guidance for visitors to the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions. The Connoisseur describes it as 
‘a classic’ and as ‘ an ideal work.’ Third edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
G. Bell and Sons. 


STUDIES IN HUMAN NATURE, by J. B. BAILLIE, 

O.B.E., D.Phil., is an appeal to critical common sense 
against the narrow intellectualism of philosophical theories. 
The author maintains that all parts of human individuality 
are required and are used in order to discover and maintain 
man’s place in the world. 15s. net. G. Bell and Sons. 


JHE 
by 
by the Head-Master of Rugby. 7s. 6d. net.° 


ODYSSEY translated into English in the original metre 
FRANCIS CAULFEILD, B.A., Oxon., with a preiace 
G. Bell and Sons. 





@. BELL AND SONS, LID., 
Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and 
With 


* 
Molieére. 
Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
a portrait of Molisre. 12s 6d net. 

“ My excuse for adding to the number of books on Molitre is that I have 
been a lover of his co jes for more than forty-five years. He is before 
all things a writer. . . . of real comedy, meant to evoke laughter and resting 


u broad and secure foundations of humour and common sense.” 
saints ai F From the Preface. 


Ld . 
De Vigny: Prose et Poesies. Edited, with 
introduction, exercises, and vocabulary, by A. WILSON- 
GREEN, M.A. 4s 6d net. Cambridge Modern French Series. 


Cambridge Plain Texts: English. Editea 
by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 8. C. ROBERTS. 
Five volumes now ready. Is net each. 

Donne : Sermons XV and LXVI. 

Fuller: The Holy State (II, 1-15). 

Johnson: Papers from The Idler. 

Goldsmith : The Good Natur’d Man. 

Carlyle: The Present Time. 


“ The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press . . ! 
able step . . . in deciding to issue a series of ‘ English Plain Texts’ . 
first selection is altogether satisfactory.”"—The Westminster Gazette. 


. have taken an admir- 
. . the 


Manual of Modern Scots. By w. GRANT, 
M.A., Convener of the Scottish Dialects Committee, and 
J. MAIN DIXON, Litt.Hum.D., Professor of Comparative 
Literature in the University of Southern California. Demy 
8vo. 20s net. 

“Tt is a student’s manual of Scots prepared by two eminent scholars whose 
knowledge of their pe theme is very thorough, and is supplemented 
by a wide and liberal acquaintance with parallel and analogous topics. Their 
volume will at once be recognized as, and will long remain, the classical 
authority on the subject.”—The Glasgow Herald. 


A Manual of Lu-Ganda, Byw.A.cRABTREE, 
M.A., St Catharine’s College, Cambridge, sometime of the 
Church Missionary Society, Uganda. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages. 

“In this Manual the author gives us a valuable treatise on the grammar 
and vocabulary of the language spoken by the Ba-Ganda. ... As a very 
useful guide to a working knowledge of Lu-Ganda, Mr Crabtree’s book ably 
fulfils its purpose. ... a contribution of great value to the student.” 

African World, 


The West Riding of Yorkshire. By 
BERNARD HOBSON, M.Se., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. With 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 4s 6d net. Cambridge 
County Handbooks. 

Each volume of the Cambridge County Handbooks gives an account not 
only of the topography of the county with which it deals, but also of Its history, 
industries, and general characteristics, and contains physical and geological 
maps and many illustrations. 


The Place-Names of Northumberland 


and Durham. By ALLEN MAWER, M.A., Joseph 
Cowen Professor of English in Armstrong College, University 
of Durham. Demy 8vo. 20s net. Cambridge Archaeo- 
logical and Ethnological Series. 

“ Professor Mawer's scholarly book marks a further advance in the study 
of English place names. . .. For the two counties his book is invaluable ; 
his method may well be followed by scholars in other counties, until the subject 
can be treated nationally.”—The Spectator. 


A Short Manual of Forest Management, 
By H. JACKSON, M.A., School of Forestry, University 
of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s net. 

“ This ts a very carefully prepared text-book, brief and simply arranged, 
and based on a purely foundation. . . . Mr Jackson has provided 
# simplified practical review of the subject, from which are eliminated all 
reference to advanced theories which are not at present susceptible of practical 
application, and all other matters of purely academic interest. . .. It has 
been the author's object to discriminate between different t of forest 
with a view to elucidate and facilitate the preparation of working plans for 
each type. All students of forestry will find this book exceedingly useful 
and helpful."—The North British Agriculturist. 


Zoology - An Elementary Textbook. By Sir A. E. 
SHIPLEY, G.B.E., Sc.D., F.R.S., and E. W. MACBRIDE, 
D.Se., F.R.S. Fourth edition. Demy 8vo. With 360 
illustrations. 20s net. 

“The first edition of ‘Shipley and MacBride’ was very good, the second 
was better, and this, the third, i a marked improvement on the second. . .. 
The authors have in unusual degree the gift of inpastiog information in a 
style at once compendious and lucid. The whole work affords an admirable 
introduction to a specialised course. It would also be useful to the amateur 
with a microscope. . . «Fp Sagres ane Ratee cat Sees. ant Chase 0 goed 
index.”—The Journal of Education on the third edition. 





The Collected Historical Works of Sir 


Francis Palgrave, K.H.  Editea by his son, Sir 
R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Volumes III and Iy 
containing volumes 3 and 4 of The History of Normandy 
and of England, are now ready. Royal 8vo. 42s net each, 


“ His work lies at the base of any accurate knowledge of the constitutiona) 
history of medieval En . and no one has done more to make possi 
its critical study. .. . complete edition of Palgrave’s works will be not, 
only a worthy monument to his memory, but a valuable addition to the library 


of the histo: student.”—The Saturday Review. 
Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. xy cicety 
BOOTH. Demy 8vo. With 15 illustrations. 25s net, 


“It would be difficult to choose a subject for a monograph fitter or more 
ripe for treatment than Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. . . . He can no longer 


be dismissed as a ‘ ruthless tyrant.’ . . . If he held Florence with a tight hand 
it was because she needed it. His conquests he treated with extraordinary 
leniency and far-seeing statesmanship. . . . On the domestic side of Cosimo’s 


life Miss Booth contributes much, and besides giving us some picturesque 
and intimate details of Italian Court life, she provides the materia! for forming 
a balanced judgment of Cosimo’s character.”—The Times. 


William Bolts. A Dutch Adventurer under John 
Company. By N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 1is net. 
@ “The whole book is worthy of attentive reading.” —The Civil and Military 

jazette. 
* A valuable contribution to the already extensive literature of the nabobs.” 
The Times of India, 


Readings in English Social listory 
from Contemporary Literature. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. Crown 8vo. Vol. I, from pre-Roman days to 1272 
A.D.; with 16 illustrations. Vol II, 1272-1485 a.p.; with 
12 illustrations. 4s net each. 

“ These two volumes deserve special attention from teachers, students, and 
others in search of authentic bases for historical conceptions. . . . In the hands 
of a sufficiently imaginative and well-informed teacher such a scries should 
prove invaluable.”"—The Inquirer. 


The Nature of Existence. sy Jony 
McTAGGART EL“IS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College in Cambridge. VolumelI. Demy 
8vo. 22s 6d net. 

“In this work I propose to consider what can be determined as to the 
characteristics which belong to all that exists, or, again, which belong to 
Existence as a whole. I shall also consider what consequences of theoretical 
or practical interest can be drawn from these general characteristics with 
respect to various parts of the existent which are known to us empirically.” 

Extract from the Introduction, 


The Absolute Relations of Time and 


Space. By ALFRED A. ROBB, Sc.D., D.Se., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. 5s net. 

This volume is intended as an introduction to the author's larger work, 
in which he Goveianed a theory of Time and Space in terms of the relations 
of before and after, but in which these relations are regarded as absolute and 
not dependent on the particular observer. He hopes that this book will 
aw to a larger circle of readers the main results arrived at in the former 
work, 


The Essentials of Mental Measure- 


ment. By W. BROWN, M.A., M.D., D.Se., and G. H. 
THOMSON, D.Se., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 21s net. Cambridge 
Psychological Library. 

Dr Brown’s original work on this subject was published in 1911; the 


present volume is an expansion of that work, together with a large amount 
of new material by Dr Goprrey H. THOMSON. 


Three Lectures on Fermat’s Last 


Theorem. By L. J. MORDELL, Manchester College 
of Technology. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 

This book contains, in practically the form in which they were delivered by 
the author in March 1920, at Birkbeck College, London, three lectures on 
Fermat’s Last Theorem, to give a general account of the various 
methods that have been devised for dealing with the question, more attention 
being paid to principles than to details. 


The Theory of Functions of a Real 
Variable and the Theory of Fourier’s 


Series. ByE.W.HOBSON, Sec.D.,LL.D.,F.R.S. Second 
edition, revised throughout and enlarged. Volume I. Royal 
8vo. 45s net. 

In order to give an adequate account of the subject in its present condition, 
a large amount of new matter has had to be introduced; and this has made 
it necessary to divide the treatise into two volumes. The matter contained 
in the first edition has been carefully revised, amplified, and in many cases 
rewritten. The of the subject which were dealt with in the first five 
chapters of the edition have been expanded into the eight chapters of 
the present first volume of the new edition. 
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